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Barrie’s immortal classic of eter- 
nal youth—Broadway’s latest hit 

comes alive, from beginning to 
end, on magnificent new Colum- 
bia Records! 


Like the critics, you’ll be en- 
tranced by the brilliance of Jean 
Arthur and Boris Karloff in the 
starring roles. Hear this delightful 
recording of the best loved legend 
of them all. It’s a performance 
that you and your family and 
friends will enjoy again and again 
—treasure for years to come! 


Another great addition to 
Co umbia’s series of original 
Broadway cast recordings! 


Available Now At Your Columbia Record Dealer's + Ask for Columbia 
33% (» Record ML 4312 or Columbia 78 RPM Album Set MM 931 
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Editorial Note 


OMETIME back we requested His High- 
ness, the Maharaja of Mysore, a valued and 
friendly reader from the inception of this 
magazine, to tell us about his favorite works 
of music. Recently we received his article 
which we are pleased to publish this month. 


Although he is one of the three constitu- 
tional rulers of India with the most rigorous 
governmental duties, His Highness still finds 
time each day to pursue his interest in music. 
Daily, he tries to steal an hour or more from 
his exacting Governmental duties to play his 
favorite Steinway Concert Grand or to listen 
An avid 
record collector since 1932, His Highness 


to his favorite recorded selections. 


possesses a fabulous collection of recordings 
that represents a wide musical horizon. His 
tastes are decidedly eclectic and his interest 
in European and American music is as keen 
as his interest in Western culture. 


His Highness, in recent years, has become 
one of the most valued patrons of music. He 
has established a Musical Foundation which 
is designed to make possible recordings “of 
neglected works of outstanding interest and 
of those acknowledged masterpieces of music 
which for one reason or another have not been 
recorded have not been adequately per- 
Recently, His Highness 
approved a five year recording plan. The in- 
terested reader is referred to an article 
which appeared in the April 1950 issue of 
The Gramophone (p. 197) in 


formed on records.” 


which a long 
list of contemplated and already recorded 
compositions are given. In the past two years, 
His Highness has sponsored the Medtner 
Record Society which to date has issued three 
albums. 


One of the youngest Maharajas in India, 
His Highness ascended the throne of Mysore 
upon the death of his uncle in 1940. His 


- ———_—_——_—___——— (Continued on page 389) 
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His Highness in civilian attire 





MY FAVORITE RECORDINGS 





By Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar, 


Maharaja of Mysore 


I. BACH: (a) Well-Tempered Clavier, Book I 
Prelude and Fugue No. 8 in E flat minor, 
and (b) Chaconne (arr. Busoni). 

(a) The Prelude and Fugue is one of Bach’s 
most deeply felt, religious compositions. It 
has such a constant and moving devotional 
atmosphere about it that no listener can re- 
main indifferent to its spiritual message. The 
recent performance by Denis Matthews (Eng. 
Col. Dx1635) is a splendid one. 

(b) Bach’s Chaconne, from the Partita No. 2 
in D minor (for unaccompanied violin), is 
chosen in the well-known Busoni transcrip- 
tion for piano. Its sweeping architectural 
beauty and the grand manner of its style 
makes it one of the finest works of its kind. 
It is superbly played by Arturo Michelangeli 
(H.M.V. DB21005/06). 


Il. HAYDN: The Seven Words of the Saviour 
on the Cross (String Quartet). 
The story of this music is too well known 
to bear repetition, except to say that, in my 


3&2 


estimation, this is one of Haydn’s finest 
creations. It is excellently played by the 
Griller Quartet on nine English Decca dises 
(Nos. AK2139-47). Of particular interest are 
the dramatic first movement and the finale. 
Special mention must be made of the “horn 
call” phrase in the seventh word, surely 
it is among Haydn’s finest musical inspira- 
tions. 


II]. MOZART (a) The Jupiter Symphony, 
kK 550, and (b) Motel — Exsultate, jubilate, 
AK. 165. 


(a) Mozart's “Jupiter,” one of the freshest 
works in the whole repertoire of the sym- 
written 
under the most trying conditions. I can only 
say that I admire it greatly 
fondest symphonic works. 


phony, is a monumental score 


it is one of my 
Recently, there 
was an excellent performance conducted by 
Béhm with the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra (H.M.V. €C7759-62). 
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(b) This motet or solo vocal concerto, as it 
were, was originally written for a male so- 
prano as part of an opera. Later it took its 
present form and has been very popular, espe- 
cially its- charming finale (Presto) with its 
elative treatment of the word “Alleluja.” 
Elisabeth Schwartzkopf, the Viennese so- 
prano, not so long ago gave us a fine per- 
formance on two English Columbia discs 


(Nos. LX 1196-97). 


IV. BEETHOVEN 

When it comes to making a selection from 
the works of this great musical genius, the 
task proves a most difficult one. For me, 
Beethoven represents all that is so lofty and 
noble that it is not without considerable 
trepidation that I embark on such a course. 
There are so many compositions, precious to 
me, which I would like to include but if I 
did I fear I would not rest satisfied until the 
greater bulk of Beethoven’s works were in- 
cluded in my list. Given only a few minutes’ 
time to choose six works by Beethoven, I 
would unhesitatingly select the following: 


(a) Missa Solemnis, Op. 123 

(b) Symphony No. 9 (Choral), Op. 125 
(c) Symphony No. 7, Op. 92 

(d) Piano Concerto No. 4, Op. 58 

(e) Piano Sonata, Op. 110 

(f) Quartet in A minor, Op. 132 


(a) The Missa Solemnis is Beethoven at 
his greatest. It is almost as if we had a 
Prometheus trying to express himself in music 
in order to save mankind, to enkindle in men 
and women a religious fire (I mean religious 
in the widest sense which the word implies) 
that they may move closer and nearer to 
Him by whose grace and bounty we owe all 
that is truly great, beautiful and noble. A 
work of such titanic proportions with such 
Promethean fervor cannot be adequately de- 
scribed in words. It is an inward experience 
which has to be felt when the music is heard. 
Its very godlike or divine quality is such that 
as is said in the Upanishads (a part of the 
Hindu Scriptures), ““Yathd Vach6 nivarthathe 
aprapya manasa saha” (Tailreya Upanishad), 
“from which words together with mind return 
unable to comprehend it.”’ 

There are no entirely satisfactory recorded 
versions of this great opus. My own favorite 
is the old English Decca recording on yellow 


4fugust, 1950 


labell@d discs. [This is the set made by 
Bruno Kittel Choir, Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra and soloists, conducted by Bruno 
Kittel. Polydor 95146-56, also Vox set 466. 
—Ed.] 


(b) Beethoven’s Choral Symphony also rep- 
resents a high-water mark of his development 
as a composer. It would be superfluous for 
me to describe the work in detail, as no de- 
scription can equal in power the effect of 
hearing it. The restlessness and mystery of 
the first movement, the lightening-like dash 
and vitality of the Scherzo, the divine tran- 
quillity and peacefulness which gives the 
third movement the character of a celestial 
hymn, and the statement of peace and joy 





His Highness in State Attire 


which is given out in the finale are of the 
things that make life hopeful and worthwhile. 
The finest performance of this symphony on 
records, in my estimation (I know there are 
many versions), is the one by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Herbert 
von Karajan, with four splendid soloists 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Elisabeth Héngen, 
Julius Patzak, and Hans Hotter. Mention 
should also be made of the excellent chorus 
of the Singacademie of Vienna. 

(c) Toscanini’s superb performance of the 
Seventh Symphony by Beethoven (Victor set 
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$17 or HMY dises DB2986-90) has provided 
from the first time I heard this recording an 


experience which will endure with me to the 
end of my days. This work, coming after, 
the Fifth and Pastorale Symphonies, marks a 
radical departure in Beethoven's symphonic 
style. From the very start one is intensely 
gripped by the enormous dramatic power. 
To my way of thinking, this is the greatest 


of Beethoven’s symphonic works. 


(d) The fourth piano concerto of Beethoven 
is one of the most difficult, dramatic and 
beautiful, also one of the most closely knit 
compositions of its kind in the whole litera- 
ture of pianoforte concertos. It has been 
performed by so many artists but only a very 
few have revealed all its latent greatness. 
The second movement, which is in the form 
of a most appealing dialogue between the 
piano and the orchestra, expresses such in- 
tensity of feeling in so short a time that one 
is left to marvel at the composer’s ingenuity 
and skill. This movement is not merely skill 
and ingenuity but a revelation of truth and 
beauty made breath-taking because of its 
brevity. The first movement contains some 
marvelous scale passages which look so easy 
but are so very difficult to play successfully. 
The finale, in rondo form, nicely rounds off 
the concerto. In my estimation, we are most 
fortunate in having on records two perform- 
ances of this work by Artur Schnabel, one 
made in the U.S.A. with the late Frederick 
Stock as conductor (Victor set 930) and the 
other made more recently in England with 
Issay Dobrowen (HMYV discs DB9032/35). 
It is doubtful if these performances will be 


surpassed. 


(e) Opus 110, the next to the last of Bee- 
thoven’s 32 sonatas for piano, is an expression 
of quintessence achieved by the composer in 
his writings for the keyboard. It represents 
such a perfect blending of technique and 
emotion a deeply personal opus. There is 
a very fine performance of this by Edwin 
Fischer (HMY_ dises DB3707-08) which I 
prefer to the Schnabel one in the Beethoven 
Sonata Society. The latter though it has 
some splendid moments is less satisfactory 
to me. 


(f) The Quartet in A minor remains for 
me the most intense and the greatest of all 
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the Beethoven quartets. (1 am immediately 
conscious that in saying this that I have 
seemingly forgotten to pay tribute to the 
other equally great quartets which comprise 
Beethoven's famous last seven in the form.) 
It has an intensity of expression that is con- 
tinuous throughout the work, which makes it 
great music requiring no description to do it 
justice. The recording of this by the Busch 
Quartet (Victor set 490 or HMV discs DB- 
3375/80) is one of the great landmarks in 
recorded music. 


V. SCHUMANN: (a) Areisleriana, Op. 16; 
b) Fantasy, Op.17. 


(a) These two works of Schumann repre- 
sent him in subjective moods. Areisleriana, 
made up of eight moods or picture pieces, 
conveys in a most subtle manner and in a 
very pianistic way the whims or moods of 
Schumann's mind. For this reason, it is one 
of the most difficult works of music to 
elucidate. Incidentally, it is dedicated to 
Chopin. On four HMV_ 12” red-labelled 
discs is a superb performance of this opus by 
Alfred Cortot (DB2608-11 or Victor set 493, 
withdrawn). This is great music performed 
by a great artist at the height of his powers. 


b) The Fantasy represents quite another 
aspect of its composer’s genius. It is an ele- 
mental drama expressed in terms of music. 
One of the most interesting movements, the 
finale, is rather like the surge of the sea con- 
tinuously swelling and subsiding, finally com- 
ing to a calm and serene end. Pianistically 
the second movement, a kind of Scherzo, is 
the most difficult to accomplish in view of 
the enormous stretches involved in jumping 
from one note to another. When it comes off 
well, it sounds splendid. ‘The first movement 
is the stormiest and is the most epic in char- 
acter. There are a number of performances 
of the Fantasy on records. One is by Back- 
haus, another by an Italian artist, Emma 
Contestabile, and a third (issued in America) 
by Rudolf Firkusny. The version by Edwin 
Fischer (HMV discs DB9419/21) undoubted- 
ly takes precedence over the others because 
of his conception and understanding of the 
work. It is so imposing that in spite of a few 
wrong notes in the second movement, it is 


well worth possessing. 
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VI. CHOPIN: (a) Preludes, Opus 28 and 
Prelude, Op. 45; (b) Fantasy in F minor, 
Op. 49. 

Of all the works by Chopin, the Preludes 
and the F minor Fantasy, in my opinion, 
achieve an unexcelled unity of expression, 
feeling and drama which none of his other 
works do. 


(a) The Preludes, 24 in number in Opus 28, 
are miniature masterpieces of their kind con- 
veying an impression or aspect of musical 
beauty unequalled by composers since Chopin's 
day. Perhaps the greatest test of any piece 
of music lies in the fact that each time it is 
played or heard, its freshness, novelty and 
attractiveness prevails as on the occasion it 
was first heard. It is so with the 24 pieces 
that comprise Chopin’s Opus 28. The Prelude 
in C sharp minor, Op. 45 is yet another gem. 
It is truly beautiful with some piquant har- 


monic changes in that mysterious key of C 


sharp minor. On HMYV disc DB21018, Cortot 


plays this lovely work with his great sense of 


poetry, fine nuance, and musicianship. An 
unforgettable record! And, on HMV dises 
DB2015-18 (or in Victor set 282), Cortot 


gives us his fine performances of Opus 28. 


(b) The Fantasy is the most powerful as 
well as the most dramatic opus ever to come 
from the pen of Chopin. When one listens to 
it, one cannot help feeling that here is a poetic 
genius expressing through sound the torment 
and anguish of his heart, yet who breathes 
here and there a spirit of calm and repose, 
and who finally ends in a triumphant manner, 





repregenting a victory of the human spirit 
over evil. There exists several recordings of 
this work, but my own predilection is for 
the one made by Cortot (many years ago), 
for no one has seemed to have touched the 


composer’s heart so much as this great artist. 


VIl. BRAHMS: (a) Quartet in G minor, 
Op. 25; (b) Intermezzi and Capricci, Opp. 
76, 116, 117, 118 and 119; (c) Horn Trio 
in E flat major, Op. 40; (d) Paganini 
Variations, Op.35. 


(a) Brahms’ greatest contributions to music, 
in my opinion, are among his chamber works 
and last pieces for piano solo. The early 
Piano Quartet represents him at his best. It 
is a supreme achievement, written with such 
intimacy, especially for ensemble playing, 
that there are in the whole realm of its instru- 
mental combination few works to compete 
with it. The slow movement is extraordi- 
narily beautiful, and the finale is one of the 
grandest that Brahms ever wrote. There is 
an excellent performance of this quartet by 
Rudolf Serkin and members of the Busch 
Quartet (Columbia LP dise ML 4296 or 
English Columbia discs LX 8685-89). 


(b) The piano pieces are equally attractive. 
They are indeed exquisite miniatures, so full 
of meaning and poetry. To give a description 
of each would be boring for those who have 


these recordings at their disposal. 


(c) Like the quartet, the Horn Trio is 
absolutely wonderful music. It is an experi- 
ence to hear it and to realize how masterful 
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was Brahms’ art in writing chamber music. 
The slow movement shines like a gem between 
two pieces of gold. The HMV recording 
(dises DB105-08) with Aubrey Brain (horn), 
Adolf Busch (violin), and Rudolf Serkin 
(piano) is all one could ask, indeed it would 
seem the last word on the subject as no other 
group has essayed the trio’s performance on 
records. Also Victor set 199.] 

(d) I know of no set of piano variations so 
ingenious and appealing, so difficult and yet 
From the 
insignificant theme of Paganini is built a 


so graceful, as Brahms’ Opus 35. 


monumental work. Despite a few flaws, 
Petri’s recording, in my estimation, is the 
best (Columbia set 80 or English Columbia 
discs LX628/29 


VILL. LISZT: Scherzo and March. 

This is perhaps the most individual and 
certainly one of the finest of Liszt’s many 
works for the piano. There is something 
macabre and grim in it. The March is most 
interesting, but fitted into the scheme of the 
Scherzo, the work as a whole makes an un- 
usual and masterful composition. The per- 
formance of this by Louis Kentner (English 
Columbia discs DX988/89) is a treat no 
music lover should miss. 


IX. SCRIABIN: Fifth Piano Sonata, Op. 53. 

This work is typical of Scriabin’s individual 
musical idiom, his bolder usage of peculiar 
chordal harmony, of appoggiaturas and of 
passing notes, etc. Representative of the 
composer's distinctive and mature style, it 
shows him as an innovator and a romantic. 
The recording by the late Katherine Ruth 
Heyman (FRM discs 20/21, withdrawn) is 
recommended. 


X. MAHLER: Das Lied von der Erde. 

This song cycle or symphony of Mahler’s 
is, I feel, his finest creation. In it, the com- 
poser has achieved an artistic blending of the 
orchestra and the human voice as in few works 
of this kind. Though called the “Song of 
the Earth,”’ this composition seems unearthly 

an ethereal experience as it were. Never 
was Mahler’s technique exploited to such 
artistic consumption. The recording in Vienna 
with Bruno Walter conducting will remain 
immortal (Columbia set 300). 
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XI. HUGO WOLF 

Some of Wolf’s songs, especially his settings 
of poems by Goethe, are unrivalled. They 
defy description. To all admirers of fine 
lieder singing, I entreat them to acquire the 
albums issued by the Hugo Wolf Society, 
especially Volume II containing 16 Goethe 
songs in which is included Friedrich 
Schorr’s fine performance of Prometheus and 
the late John MecCormack’s incomparable 
singing of Ganymed. There is a_ veritable 
treat awaiting lieder enthusiasts in the albums 
of the Society. 


XII. SCHOENBERG: Pierrot Lunaire. 
This is undoubtedly one of the most master- 
ful works of modern times. It has a peculiar 
appeal in the way that the voice is used a 
half declamatory and half singing manner 
which Schoenberg calls Sprechstimme. It is 
to Schoenberg’s credit that he achieved some- 
thing both remarkable and fresh as this work. 
Surely, he never surpassed himself after this. 
The recording (Columbia 461), made in 
America, is passable though not completely 
satisfactory. It transmits, however, some 
idea of the unearthly feeling of the music. 


XIIL. SIBELIUS: (a) Symphony No. 5, Op. 

82: (b) Tapiola, Op. 112. 

I greatly admire these two works of Sibelius. 
Both have something of that epic quality that 
is so characteristic of Scandinavian land- 
scapes. The performance of the symphony 
by Leinsdorf and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra (English Decca dises AK2193-96) 
and of the tone poem by Beecham and the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (HMV discs 
DB6412-13 or Victor set WDM-1311) are 


exemplary. 


XIV. CARL NIELSEN 

Surely one of the most individual and love- 
able of composers, Nielsen is well represented 
in the number of his recorded works, all of 
which are gems. His second and third sym- 
phonies (““The Four Temperaments,” HM\ 
discs Z7000-03, and “Sinfonia Espansiva,”’ 
English Decca discs AK2161-65) are well 
recorded and show Nielsen’s creative gifts as 
a fine symphonic composer. There is not a 
single dull moment in either of these fine 
works. I await impatiently the day his 
fourth and sixth symphonies will be recorded. 


Of great charm also are Nielsen’s two violin 
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and piano sonatas (HMV DB2732-34 and 
DB5219-20). They are so full of strength 
and grace and so well knit that they never 
grow old.or stale in repeated performances. 
The Clarinet Concerto (English Columbia 
LDX7000-01) is surely the finest for that 
instrument in the modern repertoire. The 
Quintet for Wind Instruments and the Quartet 
in F major (HMV DB5200-03 and DBI1-3) 
are also splendid in their way though not as 
imposing as the above mentioned works. 
Surely, the Gramophone companies should 
record his magnificent Chaconne, for piano. 
|His Highness has evidently missed this work 
which is played by the Danish pianist, Her- 
mann D. Koppel, on HMV disc DB5236 or 
5254. — Ed.] 


XV. MEDTNER: Piano Concerto No. 2. 
alia Mae 

I feel this concerto is one of the finest 
written in this century. It is so brilliant, 
melodically attractive and buoyant, especially 
that irresistible finale with its changing 
rhythms. It should easily take the place, in 
time to come, of some of the overly popular 
concertos in the current repertoire. It de- 
serves to be better known than it is. It is 
available, played in his inimitable manner 
by the composer, in Volume I of the Medtner 
Society Records (issued by English HMYV). 


XVI. BARTOK: (a) Siz String Quartets; (b) 
Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta; 
(c) Piano Concerto No. 3; (d) Violin Con- 
certo; (e) Concerto for Orchestra. 

(a) Bartok is undoubtedly the greatest 
musical genius of our age. Surely not since 
the days of Beethoven have quartets such as 
Bartok’s been written. They create in one 
an immense feeling of awe and majesty. 
True, they are not always easy to follow or to 
grasp their full meaning, but all said and 
done they are great pieces of music. One 
critic has aptly described their effect as “‘sur- 
All have been recorded: (Vos. 1 
and 2 by the Budapest String Quartet (Victor 
sets 286 and 320); Vo. 3 by the New String 
Quartet; No. 4 by the Guilet String Quartet 
(Concert Hall LP dise CHC-9); Nos. 5 and 6 


realistic.” 
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by the Hungarian Quartet (HMV C3511-14 
and DB9389-92). 


(b) The Music for Strings, Percussion and 
Celesta is a masterpiece. It represents some- 
thing both new and unusual in strict, formal, 
musical construction. The logicality of the 
whole work (in four movements) is evident 
though the music may seem difficult to grasp 
on first acquaintance. [Capitol 10’ LP disc 
L-8048.— Ed. 


(c) (d) The Third Piano Concerto and the 
Violin Concerto represent other aspects of 
Bartok’s genius, especially noticeable in the 
manner in which the solo instruments are 
treated and in their ingenious rhythmic pat- 
terns. The performances by Sandor, a pupil 
of Bartok (piano concerto) (Columbia LP 
disc ML-4239) and by Menuhin (violin con- 
certo) (Victor set 1120) are splendid. 


(e) The Concerto for Orchestra is perhaps 
the easiest work to grasp immediately by 
Bartok. For this reason it is the opus with 
which to first approach this composer. It 
contains the quintessence of his ideas on 
music during the last span of his life. It 
stands undoubtedly as one of the great works 
of the age and is given a very fine performance 
by Reiner and the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra (Columbia LP disc ML-4037). 

Here ends my selection of favorite works 
of music. I feel I may be guilty of many 
shortcomings, for one thing I am no musicolo- 
gist or writer to have attempted such a task, 
and for another, I realize that many of my 
choices are rather arbitrary though they are 
representative of my personal reactions. And 
so — I submit them to the indulgent reader 
for what they are worth. (J.C.R.W., 29/3- 
1950.) 
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American Record Concerns 


Some Foreign Afhliations of 





By Albert J. Franck 


MHE INTERCORPORATE or contractual 
arrangements that exist among the re- 
cording companies of the world present a 
fascinating subject for study. To the thought- 
ful collector of records, the ramified pattern 
they etch over the face of the earth and the 
obvious barrier they interpose to the ready 
acquisition of thousands of desirable records 
spell out a story of cartelization which ex- 
plains the previously incomprehensible dif- 
ficulties encountered by America’s importing 
dealers in their efforts to meet their custom- 
ers’ desires. These things explain also the 
present interest of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice in what it alleges to be 
monopolistic practices in this field. 

The fact is, of course, that this network en- 
meshes not only 14 of the 16 countries abroad 
to which the subjoined tabulation alludes, 
but without exception, every other land on 
the face of the globe outside of the Lron 
Curtain. To render the picture more con- 
fusing, to give it a fourth dimensional (not 
merely a third!) effect, there are numerous 
situations where companies abroad which sup- 
ply rival companies in the Lnited States 
effect changes with each other (for example, 
between concerns in Italy and France). In 
Australia, one company alone produces and 
or distributes six separate rival brands from 
recordings made in Great Britain, the United 
States, Canada and Continental European 
countries. In the Australian case what might 
have been a Decca recording in the U.S.A. 
may perhaps wear any one of four other labels 
in that country, or it may remain Decca. 

These things result from cartel practices 
with respect to the exploitation rights estab- 
lished by various interests over the per- 
formances of particular artists. They may 
also emerge from conditions brought about by 
the infinitely complex, confusing, conflicting 


3s 


and contradictory copyright statutes which 
reflects every angle of human misunderstand- 
ing (one is tempted to say stupidity, greed 
and often downright meanness) in every sepa- 
rate political jurisdiction in the world. 

For the American record collector, then, I 
have prepared a ‘simple compilation which 
should be helpful to him in identifying, or 
more precisely, in establishing the identity of 
desired recordings, no matter where or in 
what garb they may appear. If he has an 
idea of who in this country is tied to whom 
abroad, his comprehension of the pattern is 
enhanced and his own acquisitional activities 
are freed, in a degree, of puzzling complica- 
tions and exasperations. | believe this tabula- 
Most of it is 
based upon certain knowledge, the fruit of my 


tion to be reasonably correct. 
long operations as an importer. A small part 
is inference supported by reasonable indica- 
tions. If I have erred in any details, I offer 
my apologies in advance to whomever the 
errors may embarass, and I trust that any 
affected parties will be kind enough to cor- 
rect my impressions and afford me the op- 
portunity to pass them on in revised form. 


. © @ 


American companies issuing recordings of 
serious music originated by foreign corporate 
or contractual affiliates and the brands drawn 
upon, or foreign outlets for certain independ- 
ent American originals are: 


Capitol 
Telefunken (France, Germany, Italy, Swe- 

den, Switzerland ) 

Cetra-Soria 
Cetra (Italy) 

Columbia 
Columbia (Australia, Austria, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland) 

Pathé (France) 
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Concert Hall 

Amphion (France 

Continental 
Continental (Brazil 
Decca 

Fonit (Italy) (2 

Odeon (Brazil, France 

Parlophone (Great Britain 

Dial 
Blue Star (France 
Vogue (France) 
Griffon 
U.S.S.R. 
Israel 
Israel 
London 

Decca (Austria. Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy. Netherlands, Sweden, 
Switzerland ) 

Deutsche Grammophon (former Polydor) 
(Germany 

Polyphon (Denmark 

Siemens (Germany. Sweden, Switzerland) 
(not definite, but suspected ) 

Mercury 

Classic (France 

Tono (Denmark. Sweden) (not definite 
but rumored ) 

(Mercury’s relationship with the Czecho- 
slovakian company is said to be = sus- 
pended and in litigation. ) 

M.G.M. 

(It is rumored that this company will avail 
itself of E.M.1. recordings not subject to 
prior call by RCA, Columbia or Decca 
American Companies ) 

Period 

L’Oiseau-Lyre (France) (>) 

Pacific (France) 

Israel (>) 

RCA Victor 
Electrola (Germany ) 
H.M.V. (Australia, Denmark, Eire, France, 
"Great Britain, Italy, Sweden, Switzer- 
land.) 
Renaissance 
Austrophon (Austria) (not verified ) 
Elite (Switzerland) (not verified) 
Royale 
(See Varsity ) 
Tempo 

Cetra (Italy) (other than those preempted 

by Cetra-Soria ) 
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oe 
Varsity 
Classic (France) (other than those assigned 
to Mercury) 
Selmer (France) 
Vox 
La Boite a Musique (France) 
Celson (Italy) 
C.G.D.-Angelicum (Italy) 
Les Discophiles Francais (France) 
Durium (Italy) (Not definite) 
Neglected Masterpieces (Great Britain) 
Polydor (France) 
Trésors de la Musique (France) 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


Continued from page 381) 


state, the second richest one in India is a most 
beautiful and fertile country. Your editor, 
who has seen extensive colored moving pic- 
tures of this country can vouch for its beauties 
and many modern scientific advancements. 

Mysore comprises an area of 79,000 square 
miles and lies on a plateau 3,500 feet above 
sea level in South India. It boasts an ideal 
climate the year round and has almost as 
many lakes as it has square miles. It also 
has one of the world’s highest waterfalls that 
provides electric power for the state in the 
most modern and efficient manner. 

The Palace at Mysore occupies several acres 
of ground with extensive gardens. There are 
seven huge gates leading into its domain from 
different points of the compass. The size of 
the palace can be visualized when one dis- 
covers that it takes 50,000 electric light bulbs 
to ‘lluminate its exterior, which on festive 
is one of the famous sights of 


India. 

In a letter, received from His Highness 
with his article, he said: “I am sending my 
promised article on my favorite works of 


music. I hope and pray it up to your stand- 
ard. The notes were written at random and I 
have made no attempt to alter them or revise 
the style; to have done so would ave made 
them somewhat artificial and striving for 
effect. . . | owe you an apology for not being 
able to send sooner these few lines, but the 
pressure of work in recent months has been 
great, hence this regrettable delay. With 
my continued regard for you and your ex- 
cellent magazine and its staff, | remain, Yours 
very sincerely, Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar.” 
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Orchestra 


DELLO JOIO: New York Profiles (Suite for 
Orchestra); The Orchestra of the Mu- 
sical Arts Society of La Jolla conducted 
by Nikolai Sokoloff. Alco 10” LP disc 
ALP-1001, $3.85. 

DELLO JOIO: Ricercari for Piano and Or- 
chestra; Germaine Smadja (piano) with 





the Concert Hall Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Henry Swoboda; and Three 
Songs: Lament; The Assissination: There Is 
a Lady Sweet and Kind; John Druary 
(tenor) with Peter Rogell (piano). Con- 
cert Hall LP dise D-6 (Limited Edition). 


ANORMAN DELLO JOLO, born in 1913 
in New York City, comes from a long line of 
Italian musicians. A singularly gifted com- 
poser, he has attracted considerable attention 
in recent years and has received several fel- 
lowships and other honors. His Variations, 
Chaconne and Finale received the New York 
Music Critics Circle Award of 1949. This 
splendid score is deserving of a recording, 
which it is hoped will be forthcoming in the 
near future. 

After completing his musical education at 
the Juilliard Graduate School, Dello Joio 
also studied with Pau! Hindemith. Dello 
Joio’s fondness for old forms is at once one 
of his chief fascinations, for unlike many who 
seemingly “pour new wine in old bottles” 
his musical conceptions take on a freshness 
and strength that is particularly suited to 
the forms he selects. Dello Joio has a true 
Italian feeling for lyrical melody and a wide 
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with sounds. and as the mind i pitched 
ing airs, or martial, brisk,or paves some chord 
inunison with what wehear:- is touched within us and the heart replies. 


(rgpa;— 
variety of expression. His often piquant 
harmonic texture is never harsh or blatant. 

The spontaniety of his music is one of its 
main attractions. There is no floundering or 
hesitancy; his music seems to grow out of 
itself even though it conforms to his chosen 
formal pattern. This is true of his use of the 
Ricercare, a form which began as the instru- 
mental counterpart of the vocal motets of 
the 16th century and employs “the imitative 
> and which logic- 
ally led into the fugue. (Bach wrote fugal 


treatment of several themes’ 


ricercari.) To be sure the ricercare pattern 
as Dello Joio uses it takes on the character- 
istics of a fantasy, but the order and logic of 
his workmanship cannot be questioned. 

Dello Joio’s three Ricercari assume the 
characteristics of a piano concerto. Indeed, 
his use of this old form in three consecutive 
movement concerto pattern, is an imaginative 
procedure. The three movements are well 
contrasted a humorous, bright opening 
section, a poetic slow one, and a syncopated 
finale. The fascination of this music deserves 
a wider circulation than Concert Hall’s sab- 
scription list, particularly as the three songs 
(well sung) on the reverse face represent an- 
other attractive facet of the composer’s 
genius. 

The recording of the orchestral suite, New 
York Profiles, is in the public domain and 
can be acquired by anyone. This is a fine 
composition that gives dignity and character 
to its program. The work was commissioned 
by the Musicals Arts Society of La Jolla, 
California, an organization which since 1942 
has promoted, under the direction of its con- 
ductor, programs of unusual interest. The 
performance and recording of this work are 
excellent, and one can look forward to other 
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recorded contributions from the same source. 
It is rather strange to find a work dealing so 
intimately with New York scenes finding 
sponsorship and performance in California, 
and one Suspects that had the suite been less 
masterfully conceived and constructed it 
would not have been honored in a land which 
usually desires exploitation of its own locality. 

I must confess that when I read the pro- 
gram of this work I expected something more 
in the popular vein and less serious and con- 
vincing. The four sections of this opus are 
entitled ““The Cloisters,” ““The Park,’ ‘““The 
Tomb,” and “Little Italy.” The first is a 
tonal painting of “the transplanted monastery 
overlooking the Hudson River.” It has a 
religious character and makes use of one of 
the Gregorian tones, “Ite Missa est.’”” While 
modal in part, it deals freely with its material 
and remains highly individual in its content. 
This is a tone poem, suggestive of “The 
Cloisters” at night, when its old world solem- 
nity impresses most with its single red beacon 
shining out. The spirit of the old monks is 
conjured rather than the spirits of the daily 
visiting tourists who lack the true pilgrim 
feeling. 

The second movement captures the feeling 
of children at play in Central Park. Here, 
Dello Joio’s individuality is immediately ap- 
parent. There is joyousness to this movement 
and a delightful capriciousness. It is the 
spirit of children at play rather than a picture. 

Of all places in New York to inspire a tone 
poem, Grant’s Tomb would seem the last to 
me. Perhaps the history of Grant interests 
me less than it should; certainly the similar- 
ity of the tomb’s layout to the one of Napo- 
leon has failed to impress me. Its musty, 
dust-ridden interior and cold, dirty exterior 
leave me quite unmoved. But Dello Joio, 
properly impressed, has written a noble and 
dignified Dirge in its honor. Again, it is the 
spirit of what the tomb represents, rather 
than the scene itself which inspires this 
amazingly gifted composer. The movement 
with dramatic intensity expresses “‘the tragic 
days of war.” The composer’s reference to 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic near the end 
is most ingenious and in no way obvious. 

The finale, ‘Little Italy,” takes us to the 
lower sections of New York and gives us the 
spirit of the Italian emigrants on a festive 
occasion. The colorful scoring and rhythmic 
buoyancy, the harmonic pungency and elative 
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sponfaneity reflect the true Italian spirit in 
festive mood. The inclusion of the Gregorian 
tone from the first movement, heard in the 
brasses near the end, is psychologically fitting. 
For the Italian people even in their most 
exuberant moments are never unmindful of 
their religion. Moreover, it binds the work 


P.HLR. 


together. 





Norman Dello Joio 


DVORAK: Eight Waltzes, Op. 54 (arr. Jan 
Seidel); Czech Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Otakar Jeremias. Mer- 
cury LP dise MG10030, $4.85. 


AAMONG DVORAK’S PIANO PIECES, 
these waltzes have long been popular and I 
can well believe that few amateur pianists in 
Europe were not familiar with them in the 
old days. They are lots of fun to play with 
their folklike melodic qualities. Dvorak 
scored several, or all, of them for string 
quartet in which form I should love to 
have them recorded. The arrangements for 
orchestra tend to inflate these essentially 
intimate works, but I suspect they make for 
better contrast. The conductor performs 
them with knowing appreciation for their 
lilting melodic qualities. This is the sort of 
music to sit back and relax to, to even hum 
along with. It makes you feel carefree. First- 
rate recording. J.N. 
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HAYDN: Concerto in F major (Organ and 
Orchestra); Karl Matthaei with the Win- 
terthur Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Oskar Kromer; and Divertimento in B 
flat major; same orchestra and conductor. 
Concert Hall LP dise D-5 (Limited Edi- 
tion 

BARTOK: Suite No. 2 for Orchestra, Op. 4; 
Concert Hall Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Henry Swoboda. Concert 

Hall LP dise D-+ (Limited Edition). 


ASU BSCRIBERS to Concert Hall’s fourth 
series of recordings will by now have these 
two discs in their possession. The works rep- 
resent two quite different worlds of thought 
and musical structure, but they have one 
thing in common in that they are each in 
their own way music of diversion. 

Interest in the Haydn dise at the moment 
is centered around the news that the famous 
Swiss harpsichordist and organist, Karl Mat- 
thaei, is due shortly to visit this country. 
Though the concerto is far from a monu- 
mental work and the writing for organ offers 
no technical difficulties for the player, it 
does serve nonetheless to exploit Matthaei’s 
feeling for lyrical delicacy and poetic sensibil- 
ity. Some of the organ writing sounds like 
an old fashioned music box, and the work as 
a whole makes for charming and _ pleasant 
listening. The Divertimento, scored for wind 
instruments, was written originally for the 
It con- 
tains the “St. Anthony Chorale” as its second 


military band of Prince Esterhazy. 


movement upon which Brahms was later to 
write his now famous and much admired 
Those who like 


wind instrument groups have a treat in store 


Variations for orchestra. 


for them on this side of the disc, as Haydn 
has devised a clever, little suite, mostly in 
dance patterns except for the Chorale which 
is based on an old Austrian pilgrims’ song. 
The orchestral playing in both works is com- 
petent and the recording is clear and well 
balanced. 

The Bartok suite is an early work which 
suggests European derivations of style, though 
its material is probably traceable to the com- 
poser’s interest in Hungarian folk music. It 
is in four, contrasting movements, the most 
personal of which are the Allegro scherzando 
and Andante. Its scoring, for strings, two 
harps, tympani and percussion, might be 
said to anticipate the Music for Strings, Per- 
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cussion and Celesia, a work of the composer’s 
maturity. The latter is, however, a more 
formidable and original score. This suite is 
nonetheless diverting and being much easie1 
to grasp on first acquaintance deserves a 
wider circulation than it will receive as a 
Concert Hall limited edition. Its perform- 
ance is a solid and expressive one, and the 
recording is first-rate. P.H.R 
HAYDN: Symphony No. 104 in D major 
(London); Bavarian Radio Orchestra, 
conducted by Alfons Dressel, and HA YDN: 
Symphony No. 82 in C major (The Bear); 
same orchestra conducted by Hans Ros- 
baud. Mercury LP disc MG _ 10050, 
$4.85. 


AIN AN EFFORT to build up a record cata- 
logue and also to present some novelties to 
the record-buying public, a number of com- 
panies are turning to various European sourc- 
es. On the whole, Vienna has yielded some 
good issues but the radio orchestra releases 
from Germany and elsewhere offer little that 
is desirable to discriminating music listeners. 
The orchestral playing in both these sym- 
phonies is undistinguished and the interpre- 
tative values not on a par with other, better 
recorded versions of both works. 

The Haydn Society has issued the “Bear” 
symphony in a performance which is greatly 
preferable. As for the “London” symphony, 
one of Haydn’s finest, this should be available 
any day in an LP version by Krips and the 
London Philharmonic. For my own part, as 
H.M.¥V. will soon issue LP’s, I’m hoping to 
acquire an earlier version by Issay Do- 
browen and the Philharmonia Orchestra which 


P.H.R. 


has been widely praised. 


MASSENET: Thais Intermezzo; and 
HANDEL: Xerzes Largo; Boston 


Pops Orchestra conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. Victor 7” disc 49-1007, 95c 
(also 12” dise 12-1142, $1.25.) 
AONE of the durable numbers of the Bos- 
ton Pops series has been re-recorded. The 
orchestral sound is better in the 45 version. 
The Thais is heard as performed in the opera 
as an intermezzo rather than as a piece to ex- 
ploit the lush tones of a solo violinist. Handel 
did not intend his aria for tenor solo to be 
played as an orchestral piece, nor, for that 
matter, at the slow tempo adopted by most 
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Mr. Fiedler treats it 
in the familiar manner to which we have be- 


singers and conductors. 
come used. P.G. 


MOZART: Concertone in C major (for Two 
Violins and Orchestra), A.190, and Sym- 
phony No. 23 in D major, k. 181; Vienna 

Orchestra conducted by 

Westminster dise WL 


Symphony 
Henry Swoboda. 
50-13, $5.95. 


AIVVE LOST COUNT at the moment, but 
Westminster’s Mozart releases would seem to 
begin to vie with the Haydn releases of the 
Haydn Society. Maybe Westminster should 
have formed a Mozart Society. Vienna, 
where Mozart accomplished his wonderful 
piano concertos and countless other scores, is 
busily engaged these days under the stimula- 
tion of Westminster’s musical director, Henry 
Swoboda, in reviving interest in many ne- 
glected facets of Mozart’s art. Vienna is 
also busily engaged in reproducing a lot of 
One would like 
to talk with some of the musicians of the 


forgotten music by Haydn. 


Vienna Symphony Orchestra. From the 
trend of their performances, I'd say the Vien- 
nese musical cordiality has not been strained; 
even though these musicians have probably 
in the past year been called upon to perform 
more unfamiliar scores than ever before. 

The two works on this disc belong to the 
Salzburg period and were written in Mozart’s 
seventeenth year (1773). The sportive sym- 
phony is a little gem, in the Italian style with 
three connected movements. Its animated, 
bustling opening movement with its ingenious 
though sparing use of the trumpets, the slow 
movement with its oboe solos, which suggest 
a folk song derivation, and the brisk, march- 
like finale are products of a youthful genius. 
The Concertone is a more pretentious work, 
looking forward to the Sinfonia Concertantes 
of 1778 and 1779. 
his way toward those greater scores which 


Here, Mozart is feeling 


aimed to modernize the old concerto grosso 
form. The contrasting solo instruments in 
this case are mainly two violins though the 
oboe and cello are also used. This is a dis- 
play work with animated figuration conceived 
in the style galant, quite remarkable for a 
boy of seventeen. The Mozart charm and 
grace are apparent on every page and though 
there is no great intrinsic worth to the com- 
position, it makes for pleasant listening. | 
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cannot imagine a Mozart enthusiast passing 
up this music. 

Swoboda, in a manner of speaking, wears 
his heart on his sleeve, for you can defintely 
tell when he performs a work whether it has 
true personal appeal or not. In both these 
cases, | would say the conductor has a liking 
for these compositions for he gives them a 
fullness of utterance, and in the Concertone, 
a graciousness he has not always realized in 
the music of Mozart. The recording is real- 
istic in sound with especial emphasis on the 
strings. In the symphony, the balance could 
have been improved as the opposing figura- 
tions in the oboes are not always as clearly 
outlined as they might have been. P.H.R. 


MOZART: Symphony No. 30 in D major, 
K. 202, and Symphony No. 18 in F major, 
K. 130; Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Henry Swoboda. West- 
minster LP disc 50-12, $5.95. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 18 in C major, and 
Symphony No. 39 in G minor; Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra’ conducted by 

Jonathan Sternberg. 

LP disc HSLP 1010, $5.95. 


Haydn Society 


AWITH THE HAYDN SOCIETY sponsor- 
ing so many of the composer’s neglected sym- 
phonies on records, it is good to find West- 
minster doing the same thing for Mozart. 
While the music making in these recordings 
may not reach the pinnacle of orchestral 
finesse and polish which we associate with our 
own leading symphony orchestras, there is 
about it something that is nonetheless very 
gratifying. In most cases it serves the music 
to advantage, substantiating its spirit and 
general well-being. It probably serves the 
music as well and even better than it was 
served in the days of the composer. 

These two Mozart symphonies offer inter- 
esting contrasts. The F major, written in 
1772, is the more spontaneous, full of the 
spirit of Italy, which Mozart had recently 
visited. Its rhythms sparkle in the outer 
movements, its Andantino grazioso has a 
gentle elegance, and its minuet owns a firm 
assurance. The D majer seems to have been 
written purely for diversion and falls short of 
its predecessor, the A major, K. 201, which 
Beecham has performed so delightfully. The 
thematic material of the opening movement 
is rather scrappy, short themes which are 
not happily unified. The Andantino is 
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spirited and not without its charm, but the 
best of the four movements is the finale with 
its buffoonery. 

Swoboda achieves better results with the 
F major than the D major, perhaps because 
the music moves more freely. His perform- 
ances are very business-like, appreciably 
forthright and generally alert. While not 
lacking in grace, they would have profited 
with more rhythmic flexibility. The record- 
ing is good in sound but the balances are not 
always perfect, for the strings on occasion 
tend to submerge the wind instruments. 

The two Haydn symphonies also offer in- 
teresting contrasts. Despite its festive open- 
ing movement, the C major is mainly Homeric 
in spirit. In its reposeful slow movement, 
for strings and cembalo, the music becomes 
contemplative. The minuet is stately and 
sober, and the finale with its composure is a 
reversal of the usual animated Haydn. The 
G minor is more nervously intense and dra- 
matic. One wonders what inner drama moti- 
vated this work, particularly as the opening 
movement owns an anguished agitation which 
both the annotator and Geiringer point out is 
similar in mood to works by Mozart. The 
minuet has the same quality and the finale 
has a dramatic vehemence which clinches 
Haydn’s seriousness of mind. Even the lovely 
These are 
both fine symphonies which have been shame- 
fully neglected. The performances are on a 
par with the Haydn symphonies performed 
by this conductor which I reviewed last 
month. Sternberg’s direction is assured and 
youthfully animated, though texturally the 
performances are a little rough on occasion. 
The recording is tonally satisfying, but not 
having access to the scores I cannot say any- 
thing about its balance. —P.H.R. 


andante conveys a restlessness. 


MOZART: Symphony No. 37 in G major, 
K. 444, and HAYDN, Michael: Turkish 
Suite from the Music of Voltaire’s Zaire; 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Henry Swobeda. Westminster LP 
disc’ 50-16, $5.95. 


ATHE MOST UNEXPECTED THINGS 
are showing up on records these days. Who 
would expect to be able to hear Michael 
Haydn’s Turkish Suite or the symphony 
which he wrote and Mozart borrowed in 1783 
for a concert at Linz? Despite the fact that 
this symphony is included in the catalogue 
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of Mozart’s works, it was written by Haydn. 
The only part contributed by Mozart was 
the slow introduction to the first movement, 
though the gracious second subject of this 
movement suggests Mozart might have writ- 
Michael 
Haydn, a younger brother of Josef, was a 
close friend of Mozart. Mozart wrote his 
two duets for violin and viola for Haydn to 
pass off as his own when the latter was ill 
and unable to fulfill a commission for his 
archbishop patron. Today, Mozart’s cata- 
logue of works lists rightfully these two duets, 


ten or touched up this section. 


but fails to reject the symphony which, de- 
spite its adagio introduction, does not belong. 

The symphony has its attributes, though 
its formal construction is by no means as 
advanced as Mozart’s at this period. One 
wonders what the critics of that day said 
about this work once they heard Mozart’s 
Symphony in C major, K. 425 (the so-called 
“Linz”) in which his personality was more 
manifest. (The latter was actually written 
later though its catalogue number is an earlier 
one.) This work has three movements, the 
first of which with its robust, spirited charac- 
ter remains the most interesting, despite the 
fact that there is no true development sec- 
tion. The Andante sostenuto lacks the charm 
of Mozart’s slow movements, and the finale 
with its bustling quality has none of the ad- 
venturous spirit of brother Josef’s finales. 
There is, however, more than historical inter- 
est to this work, for it has sturdiness of char- 
acter and spontaniety. Perhaps we would 
be less critical of it if Haydn’s name were 
attached. | wonder! 

As for the Turkish Suite, this is a typical 
product of its day. There was a wave of 
popularity in Europe at its time for so-called 
Turkish music and Josef Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven contributed to it. Actually there 
are “Turkish” features in Mozart’s opening 
movement of the “Linz” symphony. “It 
was not only the characteristic rhythm of this 
Turkish music that people found so intrigu- 
ing,” says Moses Smith, the annotator for 
this issue. “‘Perhaps even more they were 
enrapt by the noisy percussion instruments 
and shrieking fifes.’”” Designed for theater 
music, Haydn’s Turkish Suite is unquestion- 
ably serviceable music, which proves some- 
what amusing at this time. Its four move- 
ments do not all pursue the ““Turkish’’ pat- 
tern. The opening and closing movements 
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a 
exploit these characteristics and are diverting 
more for their scoring than their musical con- 
tent. There is a pleasant Andante and a 
Maestoso movement which has poetic beauty 
and feeling. 

Swoboda gives the symphony a forthright 
performance, keeping the music alive and 
vital. His rendition of the suite, more imagin- 
atively treated, seems a most satisfactory 
performance. The recording is full and reson- 
ant in both works. —P.H.R. 


MOZART: Symphony No. 39 inE flat, K 543; 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Serge Koussevitzky. Victor 45 rpm 
set WDM-1379, three 7” discs, price $3.35. 


AHAVING KOUSSEVITZKY and the Bos- 
ton Symphony play Mozart is about as effi- 
cient as hiring a bulldozer to replace a divot. 
The sheer weight of the ensemble’s opulent 
string tone, plus the ponderous slavic tem- 
perament of its conductor grant no favors to 
the more joyous aspects of this score. The 
atmosphere is oppressively earnest, the con- 
The over-large orchestra 
plays with expected skill, producing the once- 
famous sound that under the new regime it 


ception prosaic. 


no longer possesses. Slickness, however, re- 
places conviction. Good recording. 

My favorite recording of this work has 
always been the Walter set (Victor M-258), 
in spite of indifferent playing and out-of-date 
engineering. There is a recent release by the 
Cleveland Orchestra under Szell (Columbia 
LP ML4109) that is probably the most palat- 
able for every-day consumption. A.W.P. 
OPERATIC HIGHLIGHTS FOR OR- 

CHESTRA No. 2: Der Rosenkavalier 

First Sequence of Waltzes (Strauss); Lon- 

don Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 

by Anthony Collins, La Forza del Destino 
Overture (Verdi); same ‘orchestra, con- 
ducted by Georg Solti, The Bartered Bride 
Overture (Smetana); same _ orchestra 





CUSTOM RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
INSTALLATIONS 

Complete systems, conversions of existing 
equipment, etc. by an experienced and co- 
operative audio engineer. 

or information write or call. Demonstrations 

gladly given. 
GEORGE W. SIOLES 
36 Wakefield Ave., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 
Phone: Port Washington 7-3210 
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conducted 
and Gretel 
dinck); same orchestra conducted by 
Anthony Collins. London LP dise LLP 
200, $5.95. 


by Royalton Kisch, Hansel 


Dream Pantomime (Humper- 


ATHE SO-CALLED “recital” or “program” 
record has been rather violently attacked by 
some critics since LP has been issued in Eng- 
land. In this country, we have become used 
to them, and as one can play any selection 
at will most of us have taken it for granted 
that this will be done. The present program 
is far from an ideal one, for the four composi- 
tions do not logically follow each other and 
the several conductors promote a feeling of 
conflicting personalities. London should have 
made two 10” discs of these selections, with 
the Verdi and Smetana overtures on one, and 
the two works played by Mr. Anthony on 
another. It would have advantageously 
served a larger audience. 

The most appreciable music-making is 
offered by Mr. Anthony, though his Strauss 
is lacking in the true Viennese lilt. His 
“Dream Pantomime” from Hansel and Gretel 
has rare beauty and restraint. The recording 
in both cases serves the conductor to great 
advantage. Solti’s playing of the Verdi over- 
He keeps 


the music vital without exaggerating its fury 
g ) 


ture has the requisite precision. 


and passion. Mr. Kisch’s Smetana is effi- 
cient and well ordered in sound but lacks 
imaginative pointing up in the opening half. 
The bustling characteristics are a bit remind- 


ful of a machine. The recording quality in 


these overtures is excellent P.HLR. 
SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 8 in B minor 
(Unfinished); The London Symphony 


Orchestra conducted by Josef Krips. 
London 10” LPS 209, $4.35. 


AKRIPS, who recently came to this country 
but did not get beyond Ellis Island, is an effi- 
cient conductor. He gets down to the busi- 
yess at hand and, when he has a well rehearsed 
orchestra as it would seem in this case 

his music making is alive and very much on 
the beam. The sounds he makes are often 
beautiful but never sensuous. The lyrical 
sections of Schubert’s best known symphony, 
especially the second movement, are pleasing- 
ly performed but there is not quite the same 
which Bruno Walter 


In his climaxes, Krips tends 


open-hearted quality 
brings to them. 


to be a bit theatrical, a little over-emphatic, 
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as though he favored striking contrasts. Per- 
haps in eschewing sentiment, in those sec- 
tions where sentiment too often is exagger- 
ated, he feels emphasis adds strength to 
Schubert’s climaxes. His is an individual 
approach to this music, praiseworthy on its 
own merits, but quite different from most 
with which we have become familiar from 
Viennese conductors. 

The recording is very clear and alive, like 
most of Decca’s ffrr products, but for a change 
there is less fullness in the woodwinds, espe- 


P.H.R. 


cially in the second movement. 


VERDI: Overture; Or- 
chestra of the Augusteo, Rome, con- 
ducted by Victor de Sabata. Victor 45 
rpm dise 49-1143, price 95c. 

ATHE De SABATA “LULL AND STUN” 


TECHNIQUE should be familiar to most of 
us by now. 


I Vespri Siciliani 


One never knows what he will 
Here, as usual, are the softest of 
pianissimi and the loudest of fortissimi. Some- 
times, when one would expect some of the 


do next. 


traditional exaggerations of phrasing and 
rubati, he travels sedately through the sec- 
tion without the lift of an eyebrow; other 
times, when one’s defenses have been lulled 
to unguardedness, he suddenly lays on a thick 
coating of what the Viennese cheerfully refer 
to as “Gemuetlichkeit”’, but which is usually 
irreverently called “Schmalz” in this country. 

This sort of activity in the conducting of a 
thrice-familiar piece can be exciting or dis- 
turbing depending upon one’s capacity for 
absorbing sudden shocks. When all is said 
and done, this is still a darn good performance 
of one of V erdi’s better overtures, more readily 
acceptable than the recent London dise by 
Igor Markevich, which, though a trifle better 
recorded, reeks of the provincial opera house. 


A.W.P. 


SMETANA-SZELL: Quartet in E minor 
“From My Life’; The Cleveland Orches- 
tra, conducted by George Szell. Colum- 
bia 10’ LP dise ML 2095, price $3.85. 


ATHERE WILL UNDOUBTEDLY BE a 
minority of die-hards who will complain that 
orchestral transcriptions of string quartets are 
in doubtful taste, that poor Smetana’s great 
chamber work has been needlessly inflated 
by the meddlesome Mr. Szell. 
all that. 
score is played by a large string section the 


I say bosh to 
I'll quite agree that when a quartet 
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August brings superb new Red Seal items... specially 


issued for the record collector! At last, these 


fine selections —long in demand, seldom heard on 


records —are now available in performances by the 


world’s greatest artists. At your record shop now. 


VICTOR DE SABATA 
| Vespri Siciliani—Overture—Verdi. Sym- 
phony Orchestra of the Augusteo, Rome. 
12-1172, $1.25. 49-1143 (45 rpm), 95¢. 


MACK HARRELL 
Dichterliebe, Op. 48 (complete song 
cycle)—Schumann, words by Heine. 
George Reeves at the piano. DM 1387, 
$4.75. WDM 1387 (45 rpm), $3.35. 


HUNGARIAN STRING QUARTET 


Quartet in D, Op. 64, No. 5 (‘Lark’) — 
Haydn. DM 1377, $3.50. WDM 1377 (45 
rpm album), $2.40. 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Symphony No. 39, in E-Flat, K. 543— 
Mozart. Boston Symphony Orchestra. DM 
1379, $4.75. WDM 1379 (45 rpm), $3.35. 














en Hint in ll i 


GEORGE LONDON 
Night-Herding Song and Every Mail Day. 
Josef Blatt at the piano. 10-1536, $1.00. 
49-1120 (45 rpm), 95¢. 


PIERRE LUBOSHUTZ 
and GENIA NEMENOFF 
Concerto in A Minor and Chorale: Nun 
Komm’, Der Heiden Heiland— Bach. DM 
1378, $3.50. WDM 1378 (45 rpm), $2.40. 


BLANCHE THEBOM 
Hugo Wolf Songs: Auf Einer Wande- 
rung, Um Mitternacht, Schlafendes Jesu- 
kind and Auf dem Griinen Balkon. DM 
1380, $4.00. WDM 1380 (45 rpm), $3.35. 


All prices shown ore suggested list,. subject to 
change without notice, exclusive of local taxes. 
Only 78 rpm album prices include Federal 
excise tax 


























































weight of tone often becomes oppressive and 
the voice-leading muffled. In this case, how- 
the the full 
resources of the modern orchestra, amplifying 


ever, transcriber has utilized 
the musical thought where the composer was 
hampered by the inadequacy of his original 
medium. 

I can see no valid objection to this treat- 
ment, especially since Szell has done a won- 
derful job of transforming a straining, often 


full- 


bodied, tonally rich and varied masterpiece 


cramped work for four strings into a 


that authoritatively sings the joys and sor- 
rows of the composer ’s native Czech yslov akia. 
The scoring has been accomplished in a con- 
that 
the intimate flavor of the original, yet exer- 


servative, closely-knit fashion retains 
cises the sonorities of full orchestra technique. 
Szell deserts his customary schoolmasterish 


mien and permits this flavorsome romantic 


music to pulse with an authentic fervor. The 
playing and recording are both first-rate. 
Heartily recommended. A.W.P. 





Concerto 


BACH: Concerto in E major: Hans Andreae 





(harpsichord) and Winterthur Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Oskar Kromer, 
and Fugue in A minor (Bachgesellschaft 
Band 36, No. 32); 
chord 

33, $3.85 


Hans Andreae (harpsi- 


Hall LP 10” dise CHC- 


Concert 


ATHE MAJORITY 


of Bach’s clavier con- 


certos were rearrangements of violin con- 
certos. Vo. 2 in E major (hitherto unrecorded ) 


is generally admitted as having been originally 
conceived for the clavier. The music of this 
work is directly associated with two of Bach’s 
cantatas, the introduction and Siciliano de- 
169 and the finale 


Bach’s treatment of 


riving from Cantata No. 
No. 49. 


the clavier is more as an obbligato part to the 


from Cantata 


Hence 
his clavier concertos are best suited to the 
better the 
strings than the more percussive piano. The 


ensemble than as an opposive soloist. 


harpsichord which blends with 


present performance is undoubtedly very 


much in the manner in which the work would 


The 


have been performed in Bach’s time. 


400 


delicate tone of Andreae s mstrument sug! 
gests an older instrument than many of ou 
modern players use. 
the strings. 













Ber 


throu 


It blends nicely with it nec 


Andreae, a sensitive player, is 4 His « 


well known performer of Bach’s keyboarg 4eP 


The late Oskar Kromer 
who participated in other recordings for Con 


music in Europe. 
cert Hall before his death, performs her 
with a knowing hand. His rhythmic flexi 
bility and animation are solid music-making 
The recording is appropriately intimate, bu 
unlike the recent recording of the D minol 
Concerto, its balance and tonal qualities sug 
gest a suitable studio or hall. 

Though there is breadth of feeling to th 
opening movement, it does not own a strong 
But the Siciliano is a little gem, th 
sort of musical poetry at which Bach excelled 
and the sprightly finale belongs to the bes 


pre file. 


of similar movements found in the Branden 
burg Concertos. The keyboard fugue is 
sturdy piece with more of a personality tha 


its position as an encore would lead us t 


and ¢ 
man 
sinks 
tional 
ment 
howe’ 
While 
great 
shif ti 
WI 
from 
it is f 
berg’s 
leadir 
most 
ance. 
move 


as thi 


think. Andreae plays it neatly and con rondo 
cisely. P.H. Rj comp: 
acteri 
BERG: Chamber Concerto for Violin, Pian equip 
and 13 Wind Instruments; Paris Chambel §choe 
Orchestra conducted by Rene Leibo! 
witz. Dial LP disc 9, $5.95. 
AALBAN BERG was the most accessibl BEE! 
composer who employed the so-called 12 Op. 
tone scale or atonal technique of his teachej - 


earliest 


Arnold work 


Schoenberg was influenced by predecessor 


Schoenberg. In his 


who would seem to have given him his eme 
tional appeal. 


ATH 


Berg was the greater ind Colun 


vidualist, evidencing little influence of hijforma 


His 


sensuous nature brought to the new techniqu 


forerunners. naturally 
an infusing warmth and a mellowness whic’ 
has made his music more appealing to thi 
listener. 


romantic andlighte 


have | 
perfor 

Gie 
drean 


The assertion at the opening of the notefintinit 


with this disc, the main body of which i 


his hi 


concerned with Berg’s analysis of the scor@to ma 


is an incontrovertible one: This work is “‘on 


howey 


of the most beautiful and perhaps most aqdP!@no 


cessible of the entire body of music callechestr 


atonal.” It ranks with the composer’s Lyri 


balan 


Suile as one of his greatest compositiong@oes 1 


Its communication, however, is even mor 


Ins 


puissant, for the scoring is richer and morfthink 


sentient than the four strings used in tht 
Lyric Suite. 


record 
Giese] 
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at onal Berg does not adhere to the atonal pattern 
ae oul throughout; his intensely poetic nature finds 
ly with it necessary to break the pattern on occasion. 
er. ist His emotions run a wide gamut; there is 
-yboard deep yearning, there is a sorrowful character 
Cromed and a poetic beauty derived from the Ger- 
= Cont man Lied. He builds climactically and then 
as herd sinks back toward earth, as though the emo- 
te Goud tional energy were tiring and asked for mo- 
naking mentary abatement. The flow of the music, 
ite, buf however, is as logical as it is continuous. 
) mino| While the music might have profited with 
ies sug) greater contrast in pacing, there is no lack of 
| shifting moods and rhythms. 
- to tha While the recording could have profited 
4 strong from more enlivening resonance, acoustically 
em, thiit is far more satisfying than that of Schoen- 
»xcelled berg’s Chamber Symphony. The conductor, a 
he bes leading exponent of the atonal school, gives a 
Srandenj most sympathetic and expressive perform- 
ue is qance. It seems unfortunate that the second 
itv thaj movement (Adagio) had to be broken, but 
am tgas this movement leads directly into the final 
nd conrondo, at least one valued intention of the 
P.H.Ricomposer is preserved. The recording char- 
acteristics are best served on extended range 
1, Pian equipment by the turn-overs advised in the 
hambe Schoenberg work (reviewed last month). 


Leibo! P.HLR. 


a BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 1 in C major, 
Hed 12 Op. 15; Walter Gieseking (piano) with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra. Columbia 


LP ML-4307, $4.85. 


. teachel 
t work 
lecessor 
his emo) ATHOSE who have long admired the old 
ter indiColumbia set of the Gieseking-Rosbaud per- 
> of hijformance of this charming work will be de- 
‘tic andlighted with this new recording. Those who 
echniquihave been anxious to hear a postwar Gieseking 
ss whichperformance will now have the opportunity. 
r to thi Gieseking has never played better. His 
dream sense of rhythm, his command over a 
he noteintinite variety of tonal weights and colors, 
which his handsome musicianship are still things 
he scor@to marvel at. That he has on this occasion, 
k is “‘onfhowever, chosen to led the orchestra from the 
most a@Piano is a bit unfortunate. Some of the or- 
ic calle(chestral attacks are rough and some of the 
»p’s Lyrijbalances are poor. A rather muddy recording 
positiongdoes not help matters either. 

en morn [n spite of this disc’s drawbacks, though, | 
nd morthink I prefer it to the Dorfmann-Toscanini 
d in thPecording. Such elegant piano playing as 
Gieseking’s is all too rare these days.—C.J.L. 


ecord GuidA¥cust, 1950 
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COUPERIN: Concerlo No. 6 in B flat; J. 
Rampal (flute) with chamber orchestra 
conducted by Fernand Oubradous and 
POULENC: Suile Francaise (after Claude 
Gervaise); Jean Germain (piano). Mer- 
cury 10’ LP dise MG 15007, $3.85. 


AA PLEASANT MEETING of two un- 
likely disc-mates. No great technical vir- 
tuosity here, no tremendous breath-taking in- 
terpretations, no time-shattering scores un- 
earthed from dusty shelves. Just plain, good, 
old-fashioned music-making in which the best 
elements of composer-performer rapproche- 
ment combine to afford the listener an agree- 
able if not memorable experience. 

M. Rampal is not a flautist of the first rank. 
He plays prettily, though, with a sweet sound, 
eschewing tonal nuances and niceties of phras- 
ing in favor of a steady, middle-of-the-road 
performance. 

Following the lead of Respighi, Warlock 
and Milhaud, all of whom have used the tunes 
of early composers for their purposes, Fran- 
cois Poulenc has adapted a group of dance airs 
collected and/or composed by Claude Ger- 
vaise, a 16th-century composer and compiler 
of dance tunes. He has not been afraid to 
pepper his harmonies a bit with so-called 
“modern” touches, yet nothing about his 
treatment seems stylized or overdone. 

Jean Germain’s reading of the Suite is al- 
ways in its best interest. His playing has no 
particular qualities to recommend or con- 
demn it; it is practically impersonal, which 
is just what this piece needs. Satisfactory re- 
cording throughout, with a few momentary 
blemishes from tape defects. A.W.P. 


GOLDMARK: Concerto in A minor, Op. 28; 
Peter Rybar (violin) and the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Henry Swoboda. Westminster LP disc 
WL 50-10, $5.95. 


ATHE HUNGARIAN-BORN GOLD- 
MARK was allied to the violin from his early 
youth in his own words, it was his world. 
He wrote gratefully for the instrument and 
the violinists of his time must have found 
pleasure in performing this work. Today, its 
style, obviously influenced by the romantic 
school of Western Europe in the 1860s rather 
than the spirit and fire of Goldmark’s Magyar 
ancestors, seems rather tame and in its long 
finale is too prolix. Judged in relation to its 
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period, this work is a well made example of 
Goldmark 
form with self-reliance, grace and ease and 
What 


the concerto lacks is true dramatic punch. 


concerto writing. handles the 


generally without fruitless strivings. 


Had Goldmark injected some of the rhythmic 
strength and melodic fervor of the Hungarian 
temperament, it would have held greater in- 
terest. [I am not implying the music is with- 
out charm, for this it has, but rather that the 
conventional rhythmic patterns could have 
been varied to advantage. The lyricism of 
the first movement prevails rather than the 
rhythmic strength suggested at the start. 
The slow movement, the only part of the 
concerto played today, has a reposeful, poetic 
beauty, but the finale lacks sparkle and is far 
too long. 

Peter Rybar is not a virtuoso but he is a 
firstrate musician. There is something of 
feminine grace and charm in his playing, 
which finds him best suited to lyrical playing. 
In the finale, Rybar’s technique lacks the es- 
sential fluency required. But his is honest 
and often affectionate music-making and in 
its way praiseworthy. Swoboda seems sub- 
dued by the violinist’s approach to the music 
with the result that when he cuts loose at the 
first 


blatant ardor is almost out of place. 


ends of the and last movements his 
The or- 
chestral playing is competent and the re- 
cording, save for a few pitch wavers, is quite 
good. The recording curve employed is the 


-P.H.R. 


same as Columbia uses. 


HOVHANESS: 


Piano and Orchestra; 


Lousadzak Concerto for 
Tzaikerk for Flute, 
Violin, Tympani and Strings; Achtamar, 
Alone; Shatakh, for Piano and 
Maro Ajemian (piano), 


for Piano 
Violin; Anahid 
Ajemian (violin), Philip Kaplan (flute), 
Suul Goodman (tympani) and Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Alan Hovha- 


ness. Dial 12’’ LP disc 6, $5.95. 


AALAN HOVHANESS, professor of com- 
position at Boston Conservatory, is a young 
American composer of Armenian descent who 
has evolved an original and unusual style of 
composition based upon the model of oriental 
melodic and rhythmic practices. The cul- 
tural roots of his works appear to be found in 


the religious and philosophical teachings of 


the Enst; 
Hovhairess is 


according to the program notes: 
“in the mainstream of contem- 


porary pioneers who reject the baroque non- 
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essentials and the restrictions of nineteenth 
century European music and strike out in 
freer fields.” 

At first hearing this music sounds rather 
At twentieth hearing it still sounds 
strange, but by that time, depending upon 


strange. 


the mood and receptivity of the listener, one 
could well accept it as background music for 
a canesta game or be primed to scale the dise 
into the nearest garbage pail. The oriental 
meanderings of the “‘non-thematic constantly 
developing melodies’’ go on and on without 
any apparent rhyme or reason. There is no 
real climax, no orderly pattern of construc- 
tion such as we have been taught to admire, 
only a cumulative effect that may run the 
gamut. from apathy to indignation on the 
part of the listener. 

For my money, the combination of piano 
and oichestra, in which the percussive quali- 
ties of the keyboard instrument are contrasted 
to the undulating buzzings of the strings, is 
. The Lousa- 
dzak, somewhat reminiscent in spots of tradi- 


most successful in this medium 


tional pseudo-oriental background music in 
films, is formal enough in its conception to be 
quite acceptably listenable. The chamber 
pieces are a bit too near at hand, too personal 
for easy digestion. 

The performers are all first-rate musicians, 
and tc the best of my knowledge have given 
The recording 


—A.W.B 


of their best to these pieces. 
is very clean and life-like. 


VIVALDI: Concerto in B flat for Bassoon; 
Concerti for Flute Op. 10, No. 5 in F, No. 1 
in F and No. 4 in G; Bernard Garfield 

(bassoon), Paul Renzi (flute) and Gothie 

Concert Hall 12” LP 


9.95. 


String Ensemble. 





dise CHC-56, price 


ATHIS MUSIC is more listenable for its 
historical implications than for its sheer enter4 
tainment value per se. When one stops td 
consider the primitive instruments used by 
the performers of Vivaldi’s day, togetheg 
with the general unenthusiasm for wind scor4 
ing and the lack of precedent for its extended 
use, one realizes that it is all the more remark; 
able that these concerti bear up so well today 

Bernard Garfield, first bassoonist of Thomag 
Scherman’s Little Orchestra Society, is ond 
of the most promising of the younger fagot 
He has 4 
rich, healthy sound, in the German manner 
Renzi, formerly 4 


tists playing around New York. 


and a good sense of style. 
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member of Papa Monteux’s San Francisco 
Symphony, is good, too. He does not have 
the brilliance of a Kincaid or a Laurent, play- 
ing rather in the more conservative style of 
his teacher, John Wummer of the New York 
Philharmonic. His vibrato in slow passages 
is a trifle excessive for my taste. 

Neither of these two young men is a soloist 
in the true sense of the word. They play 
their parts with admirable correctness, in a 
musicianly fashion, to be sure, but they have 
not as yet reached the point where they can 
underline the dramatic elements of the solo 
line in such a way as to announce unequivocal- 
ly that they are in charge of the proceedings. 
As for the-music itself, I do not recommend 
listening to the whole disc at one setting, as 
the pieces are all from the same mold. The 
bassoon work is the most ambitious, and also 
the most entertaining. Good recording. 


—A.W.P. 


Chamber Music 


BEETHOVEN (arr. Bellison): Variations on 
a Theme by Mozart; MOZART (arr. Belli- 
son): Concert Rondo in B flat; TCHAI- 
KOWSKY (arr. Bellison): Autumn Song; 
WAGNER (arr. Bellison): Adagio for Clari- 


net; 








and 
Julius Chajes (piano). Classic Editions 
12”. LP dise CE 1001, price $5.95. 


Simeon Bellison (clarinet) 


AFOR 28 YEARS solo clarinettist of the 
New York Bellison, 


who retired two years ago, enjoyed an envi- 


Philharmonic, Simeon 
able reputation in the trade as an outstanding 
orchestral musician. In matters of technique, 
intonation, and solid, old-fashioned reliability 
he had few peers in domestic ensembles. 
As a solo performer, however, Bellison’s re- 
tiring personality and pedagogical interest in 
tonal purity interfere with his projection of 
this music. His tone, while impeccably pro- 
duced, does not have much warmth, and his 
phrasing, especially in the Mozart Rondo, is 
ften stiff and inflexible. 

Unsurprisingly, the most effective of these 
pieces is the Wagner Adagio, the only one 
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— 
written for the clarinet. The 
Mozart is easily recognized as the Concert 
Rondo in D, for Piano and Orchestra, K. 382, 
long familiar in the agreeable Edwin Fischer 
performance (Victor 11-0031). The version 
for clarinet has little to recommend it. The 
Beethoven work, originally scored for two 
oboes and English horn (once recorded by 
Musicraft, set 34), is equally ineffective. 
Instead of recording these patchwork jobs 
of doubtful merit, how much better it would 
have been for Bellison to have devoted his 


originally 


efforts to some of the more solidly rewarding 
items of the clarinet literature that have been 
neglected, such as the quintets by Reger, 
Spohr and Howells, the quartets of Stamitz. 

A.W.P. 


DVORAK: Sonata in F major, Op. 57, and 
Four Romantic Pieces, Op.75; Peter Rybar 
(violin) and Franz Holletschek (piano). 
Westminster LP disc 50-15, $5.95. 


ATHE Four Romantic Pieces are going to de- 
light a lot of listeners who admire the com- 
poser’s songs and piano pieces. They are 
filled with intimate sentiment and that naive 
charm for which this cherishable composer 


has been both praised and criticized. They 
are four songful moods, written with complete 
understanding for their instruments. Mr. 


Rybar’s lyrical style is suited to these works, 
and he and his able pianist perform with 
real affection. The recording is excellent. 
The sonata is something quite different. 
Though its first two movements have been 
condemned as “indifferent Brahms,” the im- 
passioned quality of the one and the romantic 





Recordings 


EMS Series 1950 

EDGARD VARESE 

Intergrales; Density 21.5; 
Octandre 


Rene Le Roy (flute), Juilliard Percussion 
Orchestra and New York Wind Ensemble 


lonisation & 


FREDERICK WALDMAN, conductor 
EMS 12” LP dise 401 $5.95 


“The greatest recording ever. ..music for the 
atomic age.”’ David Hall. 


ELAINE MUSIC SHOP 


9 East 44 St., New York 17, N. Y 
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quality of the other have unmistakable hall- 
\ ndoubtedly, the 
finale is the most original with its Bohemian 


marks of the composer. 
polka characteristics. One of the composer's 
compatriots rightly praises this work for “its 
tender, transparent loveliness,” which makes 
no pretense to external effect. It does not 
deserve neglect for it is a better work than 
the more frequently played Sonatina, Op. 100. 
The performance by these two warmhearted 


will, I 


sophisticates. 


musicians feel sure, please all but 


J.N. 


Good recording. 


FRANCK: Piano Quintet in F minor; The 
Chigi Quintet (Quintelto Chigiano). 
don LP disc LLP 201, $5.95. 


Lon- 


AIT IS A LONG TIME since we have had 
a recording of this work. The last domestic 
release came in September 1937, though since 
then other issues have appeared in Europe 
Ek. Robert Schmitz and the Roth Quartet 
seemed a good team in their time but for 
my part the old Cortot and International 
Quartet version were more vital performers 
I'm not talking of recording). This new ver- 
sion has many more attributes than the two 
performances which | have known. Its re- 
cording qualities are tops. The players, all 
of whom have the warm, lyrical qualities of 
the best Italian artists, perform con amore, 
and this will unquestionably please the strong 
adherents to Franck’s particular brand of 
sentiment. I miss the vitality of Cortot and 
his partners. The noted French pianist ad- 
visedly, in my estimation, gave more anima- 
But there 


are those who claimed that performance was 


tion and impetus to the music. 


a bit on the fast side. 

Franck’s Quintet has not sustained its popu- 
larity of 40 to 50 years ago. I have always 
had the feeling that the work could have been 
advantageously cast in trio form. The unison 
writing has its tonal richness but becomes a 
In his 
recent book on the composer Norman Demuth 


bit tiresome after several hearings. 


says that “the effect of strings playing in 
unison with piano arpeggio accompaniment 
is reminiscent of the silent films. At moments 
of stress the old chamber music combinations 
of the cinemas invariably soared about in 
this manner.” This would seem to be the 
case. 

Franck’s use of the cyclical thematic prin- 
ciple is pursued to the limits in this score. 
The falling theme, heard at the beginning, is 
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the source motive for the entire work. Of 
the three movements, the finale has the bes 
unity and its instrumental writing is mord 


P.H.R 


comprehensive. 


HAYDN: Quartet in D major, Op. 64, No 
(The Lark); Hungarian String Quartet 
Victor set WDM 1377, two 7” dises, $2.20 

AIN ENGLAND, Hungariar 


String Quartet has been heard in broadcasts 


where the 


and in concert, their vigor and high spirits 
From the few 
recordings of this foursome, heard to date, | 


have been greatly praised. 


would rate them as one of the finest quartet 
now before the public. England got this 
recording in February 1948, and unquestion- 
ably many readers have procured by now thd 


H.M.Y. (DB6390-91). The 


quality of the recording here is not quite as 


original discs 
good as it is in the H.M.\. pressing; moreover 
as this work is available in the excellent. per- 
formance of the Budapest Quartet on Colum- 
bia LP dise ML-4216, one wonders why Victor 
did not see fit to issue an LP. 

This is one of Haydn’s most attractive 
quartets with much colorful harmonic modu- 
The 


plays this work masterfully, with appropriate 


lation throughout present quartet 
ardor as well as ease. For technical skill, 
the Hungarians are in a class by themselves 
in the “perpetuum mobile’’ finale, but 1, for 
one, feel that the movement should not be 
played at such a rapid tempo. It becomes 
too much a virtuoso stunt which obscures 
the extraordinary musical values that Haydn 


P.H.R. 


devised. 


HUMMEL: Seplel, Op. 74; Franz Hollet- 
schek (piano), Camillo Wanausek(flute), 
Rudolph Franz Koch 
(horn), Breitenbach 


Surny (oboe), 
(viola), 
Nicholas Hubner (cello), Joseph Duron 


Westminster LP disc WL 


Gunther 
(double-bass ). 
50-18, $5.95. 


AWESTMINSTER 


mirably 


HAS SHOWN an ad- 
adventurous spirit from its first 
It has taken us through untrodden 
pathes into long forgotten gardens, revealing 


issues. 


exquisite flowers where we have been led to 
The musical en- 
cyclopedias are not too kind to Johann 
Nepomuk Hummel (1778-1837). A pupil of 
Mozart’s in his childhood and later of Cle- 
menti, he was one of the outstanding pianists 


believe weeds only grew. 


of his time. His works were widely performed 
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during his lifetime and he was rated as the 
equal of Mozart and Beethoven. Hummel’s 


musical garden was never cluttered with 
weeds, it had formal beauty, but its blooms 
were not the most hardy perennials. Time 
dimmed their colors and by the middle of the 
horticulture had 


Yet, 


scholars today admit his works are distin- 


19th century his musical 


faded and been labelled as mediocre. 


guished for excellence of construction and 
The 


Hummel, says the sagacious Tovey, is “his 


ornamental _ brilliancy. trouble with 


temperament was inflated rather than in- 
spired,”” and while his ornamentation will no 


longer do, it can be profitably studied today. 


His chamber music has been called his best 
endeavor, and this Seplel rates as his best 
known composition. It is a work of his prime, 
dating from around 1818. Cobbett says “‘its 
high artistic value remains undisputed, and 
it must be assigned a place of honor in the 
That it is sel- 


is probably due as 


literature of chamber music.” 
dom performed today 
much to the musical group it demands as to 
any derogatory critical comments hurled at 
it. The music makes one instantly think of 
early Beethoven, though the piano writing is 
more showy. The annotator points out that 
its freedom of modulation at times anticipates 
Brahms. The workmanship throughout is 


solid and the instrumentation is expertly 


handled. 


I must say that | found this work more 
diverting than any chamber or piano work 
While | recognize 
its aim is greater than its realization | am 
willing to concur with Cobbett that it has a 
Much of its 


diverting pleasure is occasioned by the spon- 


by Hummel I| have heard. 


certain grandeur of conception. 


taneous performance these first-rate Viennese 
musicians give it. They seem to be enjoying 
Apparently they 
find untrodden paths a pleasurable as well as 


P.H.R. 


themselves at all times. 


an adventurous pursuit. 


MOZART: Quintet for Piano and Winds in 
E flat, K. 452; 
P. Pierlot (oboe), U. Delecluse (clarinet), 
J. Devemy (horn) and M. Allard (bassoon ) 
and MOZART: Serenade No. 3 in D, K. 
185; Chamber orchestra 
Feruand Oubradous. 
disc MG 10031, $4.85. 


Yvette Grimaud (piano) 


conducted — by 


Mercury 12’’ LP 


lueust, 1950 





MOZART: Quintet for Piano and Winds in 
E flat, K. 452; Roland Raupenstrauch 
(piano), H. Kamesch (oboe), L. Wlach 
(clarinet), G. Freiberg (horn), K. Ohl- 
berger (bassoon); and MOZART: Quintet 
for Strings in E flat, K. 614; Vienna 
Konzerthaus Quintet. Westminster 12” 
LP disc WL50-7, $5.95. 


AIN THE MAY ISSUE in the course of re- 
viewing a French release of the Beethoven 
Woodwind Quintet, | went to great lengths to 
explain my position in regard to the French 
performance of German woodwind scores. | 
pointed out that (due to the French style of 
playing and the difference in instruments em- 
ployed) our Gallic friends, especially the bas- 
soonists and hornists who blend so well in 
Debussy and Ravel, are completely out of 
place in classic German scores. 

The bassoonist on the French recording listed 
above, Maurice Allard, first chair at the Paris 
Opera, won the most recent Concours Inter- 
national at Geneva, which would seem to be 
a clean-cut victory for the French style until 
further investigation unearthed the fact that 
the French and French-Swiss judges outnum- 
bered the German and German-Swiss judges 
by the exact amount of Allard’s plurality. 
Oubradous was one of the judges. 

Unfortunately, in this ideal test situation, 
where a Viennese and a French version of the 
same score have appeared simultaneously, 
the Austrian wind players have let me down. 
Their playing, while technically beyond re- 
proach, is labored and soggy. They were ap- 
parently bored by the assignment, a reaction 
mirrored in the reading. One can compare, 
however, the authentic horn tone of Gott- 
fried Freiberg, former solo horn of the Boston 
Symphony now a member of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, with that of his opposite number 
M. Devemy, a veteran Parisian hornist whose 
tone is typical of the more acceptable, less 
exaggerated French style. Horn enthusiasts 
may remember Freiburg’s recording of the 
Beethoven Sonata, Opus 17 (with Yella Pessl, 
Columbia set \-86, withdrawn). 

Now we must choose between Vienna and 
Paris for the preferred LP dise of Mozart’s 
finest woodwind score. Several considera- 
tions influence me, in this case, to throw my 
weight with the Frenchmen. One could dis- 
cuss at great length evidence that the Aus- 
trian pianist, horn and bassoon are better, 
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the French oboe, clarinet and recording pref- 
erable, but the blunt fact is that in matters 
of just tempo, spirit, and understanding of 
the inner workings of the score, the French 
lady and her four colleagues are undeniably 
out in front. 


Add to that the D major Serenade (for small 
orchestra) as a running mate where the West- 
minster people offer only a piece for strings, 
and the scale tips strongly in favor of the 
Mercury disc. The String Quintet is actually 
a zestful, bustling little piece that has not 
been previously recorded. The performers, 
however, sound more Prussian than Viennese, 
giving a humorless, academic accounting of 
the score, tending to stifle some of its jollity 
and graceful good spirits. 

As a matter of curiosity I played the very 
old Taffanel set (Victor M-137, withdrawn) 
the other day and discovered that it still 
sounds quite well after all these years. The 
hornist, however, has to struggle to keep up. 
In his anxiety he commits a good many clink- 


—A.W.P. 


RAVEL: Introduction and Allegro for Harp, 
Flute, Clarinet and String Quartet; Carmela 
Appiani (harp), Giuseppe Peloso (flute), 
Paolo del Pistoia (clarinet) and La Seala 
Milan String Quartet; and RAVEL: 
Sonaline; Germaine Leroux (piano). Mer- 
cury 10’ LP disc MG 15006, $3.85. 


ers along the route. 


AFROM A PURELY MUSICAL STAND- 
POINT Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro 
would probably not win any gold medals. To 
harpists, however, it ranks high in the pain- 
fully meagre repertoire, along with the De- 
bussy Dances, the Renie Concerlo and the 
Hasselmans Concerti. It is, after all, a minia- 
ture harp concerto, fabricated by that great- 
est of all miniaturists to exploit the tonal re- 
sources of the instrument as complemented 
by a small group of strings and woodwinds. 
There is a deceptive simplicity to its delicate 
structure that counteracts the devilish clever- 
ness of Ravel’s art and engenders an air of 
bucolic bittersweetness that is to me, at least, 
quite moving. 

Carmela Appiani has formidable competi- 
tion on records. But even if there were not 
the Grandjany (Victor DM-1021) and the 
Cockerill (Eng. Columbia DX.1310/1) to con- 
tend with, one could hardly condone her mod- 
est technique and tentative efforts at sus- 
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taining a melodic phrase. Her tone quality 
is thin and flabby, and she permits zither- 
like plucking noises that are most awkward- 
sounding and out of place to escape from the 
instrument. She doesn’t do too badly when 
supported by her confreres, whose lush tones 
and elegant phrasing are in the best Italian 
tradition, but in solo passages her lack of con- 
fidence and uncertain technique betray her. 

Marcel Grandjany, favorite pupil of Mme. 
Renie and unquestionably the greatest harp- 
ist performing today, is saddled with an un- 
wieldy string orchestra directed by a hack 
radio conductor, yet in spite of this obstacle 
turns in an unbelievably fine job from both a 
technical and an interpretative standpoint. 
John Cockerill’s is perhaps the best all-around 
set, as he is assisted by four outstanding 
string men, the flutist Cleghorn and the clari- 
nettist Kell. Laura Newell made a satisfac- 
tory album a number of years ago (Columbia 
X-167), and there were ancient versions — 
both very good for their day — by Cockerill 
(Victor 9738/9, withdrawn) and Lily Laskine 
(Victor 4509/10, withdrawn), the latter fea- 
turing Marcel Moyse and Ulysse Delecluse 
the ideal choices for the woodwind parts. 

There is not too much to be said for this 
performance of the Sonatine, except that now 
through the medium of LP one can listen to 
it uninterrupted. It is one of the finest mod- 
ern piano pieces in the literature, completely 
listenable and uninflated by padding or at- 
mospheric monkeyshines. Madame Leroux 
plays cleanly, competently, with a placid 
refinement that is a trifle dull. She is no 
match however for the Cortot of the old days 
(Victor 7728/9, withdrawn) or even the Casa- 
desus of recent years (Columbus X-179). 
Good, clear recording on both sides of this 


disc. —A.W.P. 


VIOLIN FAVORITES: Nocturne in E flat, 
Op. 9, No. 2 (Chopin-arr. Sarasate); 
Melodie, Op. 35a, No. 3 (Prokofieff); Noc- 
lurne in F sharp minor, Op. 5, No. 1 (Seri- 
abin-arr. Mogilesky); Variations on a 

Theme of Corelli (Tartini-arr. Kreisler); 

David Ojistrakh (violin) with Abram 

SHOSTAKOVICH: 

Seven Children’s Pieces; Three Fantastic 

Dances, Op. 5; Polka from The Golden Age, 

Op. 22; Eight Preludes from Op. 24; 

Dmitri Shostakovich (piano). 

LP disc MG 10035, $4.85. 


Makarov (piano). 


Mercury 
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ATHE SHOSTAKOVICH RECITAL was 
issued on 78 rpm discs sometime back. The 
composer plays well enough, if one likes his 
piano music. It would seem none of the staff 
of this magazine took to his recital; but we 
suspect that he has his followers among record 
buyers, otherwise Mercury would hardly have 
made an LP version of his program. 

What makes this disc considerably inter- 
esting is the violin playing of David Oistrakh, 
one of the greatest living virtuosos, who is 
unfortunately buried behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Oistrakh’s technique is fabulous. But 
it isn’t a ““wow-technique,” for it’s backed up 
by solid musicianship and a tonal purity that 
intrigues most violinists of my acquaintance. 
This man makes music, even out of such things 
as the Sarasate arrangement of a Chopin noc- 
To hear Oistrakh play the Tartini- 
Kreisler is worth the price of the record. Not 


turne. 


even Kreisler in his prime excelled him. Sur- 
prisingly, the Scriabin nocturne proves quite 
effective in transcription; but it may be that 
by the time I reached it the Oistrakh magic 
had me fully in its spell. If you’re a violin 
enthusiast, you simply must hear this side of 
the record. 

The recording in the violin program is very 
good, but that of the Shostakovich recital is 
no more than satisfactory. J.N. 


STRAVINSKY: Duo Concertant; Josef 

Szigeti (violin) and Igor Stravinsky 
BLOCH: Baal Shem; Josef 
Szigeti (violin) and Andor Farkas (piano); 
STRAVINSKY: Pastorale for Violin and 
Wind Quartel; Josef Szigeti (violin) and 


(piano); 


Wind Ensemble conducted by Igor Stra- 
vinsky. Columbia 10” LP ML 2122, 


price $3.85. 


ASOME WRITERS have dubbed the Duo 
Concertant one of the most important violin 
works of recent decades. It explores the 
sonorities of that instrument in combination 
with piano in a most scientifically thorough 
manner, yet never leaves the bounds of 
musicality. This is extremely clever music, 
at times too clever for its own good. One 
can revel in its intricacies, in the craftsman- 


ship so unerringly displayed. Never, how- 


ever, does it penetrate to the heart, in spite , 


of the conscientious efforts of the performers. 
Also included on this disc are two pieces 
previously released on 78 rpm. The Bloch is, 


iugust, 1950 





I should think, limited in its appeal, its racial 
preoccupations a trifle intense for the casual 
listener. The Pastorale is noteworthy mainly 
for its unusual instrumentation. 

Szigeti’s playing is not as even as it might 
be. Furthermore, he has been placed too 
close to the microphone, with the result that 
optimum balance between the two performers 


A.W.P. 


is not accomplished. 


Keyboard 


BACH: Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue; Fan- 
tasy in F minor; Overture in the French 
Vanner ( Partita No. 7 in B minor); Gyorgy 
Sandor (piano). Columbia LP disc ML- 
1304, $4.85. 








AALL OF THESE NEEDED RE-RE- 
CORDING, though whether or not Sandor 
is the man to play them is open to doubt. 
He is at his best in the Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue, which he delivers in the grand 
style. Here the performance is spirited, the 
conception on the grandiose romantic side 
perfectly suitable to music as passionate as 
this. The technical demands are easily met, 
and there is plenty of authority. 

It is in the C minor Fantasy and the big 
Overture in the French Manner that Sandor’s 
deficiencies become apparent. Whereas in 
the Chromatic Fantasy he had maintained a 
certain elasticity, the C minor and Overture 
apparently inhibits him to the point of rigid- 
ity. He has a tendency to climb into a given 
dynamic level and attack the keys in a strenu- 
ous, percussive manner, with results that can 
Much 


as one admires Sandor’s manual ability and 


only be described as woodchopping. 


the undoubted seriousness of his aims, one 
soon becomes distressed by the lack of color 
and imagination. Occasionally, though, he 


does allow the music to breathe and expand, 
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and those moments suggest that if Sandor 
only can learn to relax at the keyboard, to 


look for the emotional content of a piece of 


music, and to seek a greater variety of touch, 
he will artist. A 
r.CS. 


turn into a formidable 


formidable pianist he already is. 
SCHUBERT: 
Op. 54; 


Divertissement a la hongroise, 
played by Vronsky and Babin 
Columbia 10” LP 


(duo-pianists). disc 


ML-2125, $3.85. 


ASCHUBERT WROTE this 
known piece for piano four hands, and it is so 
played by Vronsky and Babin. 


almost un- 


The four- 
hand literature has hardly been explored on 
Myra Hess and Hamilton Harty 
Dvorak Slavonic 


that was years ago 


records. 
once recorded a Dance 

and occasionally things 
like the Hindemith Sonata and Mozart Sonata 
in F turn up. There are some fine things in 
this neglected field. Mozart wrote six four- 
hand sonatas and miscellaneous pieces, in- 
Schubert and Weber 


voluminous quantities of 


cluding a superb fugue. 
wrote four-hand 
music, and Schumann contributed a few to 
So did Dyorak, whose Slavonic 


Dances originally were written for piano duet 


the genre. 


(and very wonderful they sound in that form), 
and Brahms, Ravel and 


I always have been sur- 


and Poulene and 
quite a few others. 
prised at the fact that a couple of smart young 
pianists have not as yet formed a duet com- 
bination. The literature is large enough 
larger than that for two pianos and good 
enough; and it certainly would have the ele- 
ment of novelty. 

Schubert magnificent 


piano duets, the greatest of which probably 


wrote some really 


is the F minor Fantasy, composed in the last 
year of his life. The present Divertissement, 
1824. It was 
composed at the Esterhazy estate in Hungary, 
and Schubert intended it as a delicate tribute 


an earlier work, dates from 


to his musical patron. There are three move- 
ments, the second of which is a March that 
is close to the Moments Musicaur in style 
and feeling. Schubert elsewhere uses a quasi- 
Hungarian type of scale later popularized by 
Liszt in his rhapsodies and Brahms in his 
dances. It all adds up to a sweet, charming, 
melodious work that, here and there, rises to 
Schubert's 


No pretense at much in the way 


a level approximating 


lyric vein. 


highest 


of formal structure is present; the music just 


about hangs together. But how charming 


408 





and refreshing most of it is! (Even if the 
secondo part has little to do besides fill in the 
harmonies.) Vronsky and Babin play the 
work clearly and delicately; one could ask 


for no better performance. The recording is 


good. And now, how about the F minor 
Fantasy or B flat Sonata? —H.CS. 


SCHUMANN: Fantasiestuecke, Op. 12; Jaec- 
queline Blancard (piano). London FFRR 
10” LP disc LPS-210, $4.85. 

ATHERE ARE EIGHT SECTIONS to 

Schumann’s charming Op. 12 Des Abends, 

Aufschwung, Warum, Grillen, In der Nacht, 


Fabel, Traumeswirren and Ende vom Lied. 
Rubinstein recorded the set for Victor last 
January. His and the present Blancard 


version are the only modern versions of the 
complete work in domestic catalogues. 

Both are good, as performances as well as 
recordings. Perhaps the newer version is a 
the Victor 
lacks bass definition to a certain extent — 


little more faithful in sound 


but a phonograph with decent equalizing 
equipment can reproduce both faithfully. Of 
course, the London is LP, which is a greater 
if Victor has 
made the Rubinstein available on LP as yet. 


convenience. 1 do not know 

Outside of an altogether too speedy tempo 
in Des Abends, where Miss Blancard seems 
to be in a powerful rush to get someplace, 
the French pianist plays with artistry. There 
is nothing idiosyncratic in her performance, 
is romantically conceived and 


which exe- 


cuted. She has spirit, her tone is capable of 
nuance, she pedals beautifully, and she has 
accurate fingers. She takes a cut in Warum, 
omitting (like many pianists) the second half, 
perhaps feeling that Schumann has made his 
point and that the repetition is anticlimatic. 
She has a point there, too. Rubinstein plays 
the Warum in its entirety. 

On the whole, a comparison of the two 
pianists suggests that Miss Blancard is more 
sensitive, more delicate, more appreciative 
of nuance. Rubinstein marks his accents 
more heavily, has more virtuosic fingers (Miss 
Blancard could not begin to play the Traumes- 
wirren at his tempo: not that it proves any- 
thing), and exhibits his own personality as 
well as Schumann’s. Both pianists, though, 
feel the idiom, and both approaches are valid. 
If pinned down to a choice between the two, 
I probably would select the Blancard. As it 


is, | am glad to keep both. -H.C.S. 
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THE WEST POINT GLEE CLUB: 
Blue; The Corps (Shipman-Harling); Trees 
(Rasbach); The Lord’s Prayer (Malotte); 
Kentucky Babe (Giebel); Over the Rainbow 
(Arlen); Gentlemen Rankers (Kipling); 
Benny Havens, Oh! (O’Brien); The West 
Point Glee Club (U.S. Military Academy 


Army 


Glee Club), Cadet Frank Gaillard, con- 
ductor. Columbia LP 10” dise Cl 6118, 
$2.85. 


AHAVING 


graduation at 


RECENTLY ATTENDED a 
West Point, I immediately 
pounced onto this disc. After all, the son of 
a friend of mine sings in the group and my 
This 


is a first-rate glee club group, well directed. 


friend’s excitement became contagious. 


A couple of the boys have solo choruses, 


which should make them agreeable and 


sought-out companions in the days to come. 
The 


traditional songs. 


program contains some interesting 
The inclusion of Rasbach’s 
Trees and Malotte’s The Lord’s Prayer was 
ill-advised. The boys should have stood to 
their guns and upheld tradition better. 


Blue 


history, 


irmy 
interesting 
West 


and, of 


and The Corps have an 


and are inseparable from 
They 


course, lead off the parade. 


Point’s functions. belong 
Gentlemen Rank- 
Ho! are old 
The Whiffenpoof Song of Yale is a parody 
The latter, dating from 1838, 


is a sort of drinking song honoring an estab- 


ers and Benny Havens, timers. 


of the former. 


lishment “for the purveyance of liquid re- 
freshments near the West Point gate,’’ which 
was owned by Benny Havens. How to reach 
Benny’s “as soon after taps as possible while 
eluding the sentries posed considerable prob- 
lems for 19th-century cadets.”” Benny, who 
was forced to move his establishment, sur- 
vived to 1877, when he was buried in sight of 


All these 


traditional songs are deserving of the first- 


the granite walls of the Academy. 





as 
gh, 
lid. 
Wo, 
sit 
Ss 


rate performances and fine recording given 
them. They should have occupied one side 
of the disc. The two popular selections are 
agreeable but definitely outsides as are Trees 
and The Lord’s Prayer to their endisced com- 


J.N. 


panions., 


August, 1950 





















































West Point Glee Club 


BEETHOVEN : Fidelio; Margarete Baeumer 

(soprano); Urusla Engert (soprano); Heinz 
Kuhnert 
(tenor); (baritone); 
Manfred Huebner (baritone); Adolf Sa- 
velkouls (basso); Aloys Tinschert (tenor); 
Reinhard Kilbel (baritone); Chorus and 
of the Mittel- 
deutsche Rundfunk, Leipzig. conducted 
Oceanic OCLP 301, 


Sauerbaum (tenor); Aloys 


Theodor Horand 


Symphony Orchestra 
by Gerhard Pfluger. 
three LP discs, $18.50. 

ABEETHOVEN’S ONLY OPERA is one of 

No one today, I 


suppose, would deny that it contains some 


the anomalies of music. 
great music, or that it has at least two of the 
outstanding moments of “‘theatre”’ in musical 
drama the recitative leading into Leonora’s 
great aria in the first act, and the arrival of 
the Minister in the second. Beethoven was 
especially fond of this work, and in his time 
he made several revisions, attempting to 
make of it the perfect thing it never quite 
succeeded in becoming. A large part of the 
difficulty, to be sure, was libretto trouble, 
a significant fact considering that it was the 
only opera book he ever accepted as worthy 
of his attention. The very element that ap- 
pealed to him in it, the exalted motive of the 
faithful wife who disguises herself as a youth 
in order to find and free her imprisoned hus- 
band, has worn a little thin with the years, 
and the spectacle of a heroic soprano in such 


HIGH SCHOOL ‘TEACHER 


Sells rare, hard-to-find, out-of-print records. 
Lists upon request. Collections purchased. 
Ellie Hirschmann (Mr.) 

100 Duncan Ave. Jersey City 6, N.J. 














disguise is apt to tax our credulity. To be 
honest, with the exception of the two moments 
mentioned above, Fidelio is not a very good 
show for all the music it contains, and it has 
not been easy to keep it in the present-day 
repertory. But there are other angles of 
approach: it is one of the milestones of 
operatic history, its influence on Wagner was 
tremendous, it throws a unique light on 
Beethoven’s total output, and given a stylis- 
tically great performance of the title role the 
whole thing can come miraculously alive. 
The value of a complete recording for teach- 
ers and students will hardly be questioned — 
it fills a long felt need. But what will it 
mean to the non-technical music-loving lis- 
tener? 

The recording begins quite properly with 
the so-called Fidelio overture, and does not, 
like so many performances in the opera house, 
include the third Leonore. If anyone wants to 
add that between the acts, or between the 
scenes of the last act, there are plenty of 
recordings available. The orchestra at the 
outset shows itself a competent band, if 
hardly the precision instrument we have come 
to know on this side of the Atlantic. The 
singing starts well, too, with Aloys Kuhnert 
as Jaquino. His is a good clean and healthy 
voice with the right touch of youth in it. 
Ursula Engert as Marzelline proves less satis- 
fying because of a slight spreading in her tone 
which precludes the pure lyric line. This is 
unfortunately even more true of Margarete 
Baumer, whose Fidelio would have a lot of 
dignity and style were it not for a too promi- 
a vibrato, be it said, that may 
have been magnified by perhaps too close 


nent vibrato 


recording, and would quite possibly not seem 
excessive in the opera house. The sad fact 
remains, however, that it does seem excessive 
here, and those who remember her older 
recordings of Wagner and Mozart will be 
disappointed in this performance. Adolf 
Savelkouls as Rocco displays one of those 
admirable big and perhaps somewhat steely 
German voices, and he uses it well to convey 
the essential kindliness of the character. In 
fine contrast is the villainous Pizzaro of Man- 
fred Hiibner. Heinz Sauerbaum’s Florestan 
is pleasant to the ear, but not very subtle; 
his big aria gives the impression of length, 
which is perhaps due to the dragging tempo 
of the conductor. The Allegro section fares 
better than the Adagio. 
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Though labeled as complete, this recording 
actually lacks a few bars of the music, and 






/ . » owe 72). 
quite a bit of the spoken dialogue. The loss! “ 7 
is certainly not great. What dialogue there _ 
. ° . ° . puzZz 
is gets a little out of line with the music by ra 7 
: : ' eee effor 
seeming closer to the microphone. In any 
<= : co a : - Bbeen 
case the reproduction is not entirely consis- G 
x7€0! 


tent. On the whole the balance of voices and 
orchestra is good enough, but in the big eng © 
sembles the voices have the best of it. At§ been 
several points in the performance I had to the | 
readjust my controls, as the music suddenly§ ¢@ 
became closer or more distant. This is not§ 5°25 
the definitive recording of Fidelio, but so farg this 
it is the only one, and despite its shortcomings ©°°4 
it has a great deal to commend it. —P.L.M. og 

e 
SCHUMANN: Dichterliebe, Op. 48; Mack Sch 

Harrell (baritone) and George Reeveshihrc 

(piano). RCA Victor set WDM-1387,§ his 

three 7” discs, $3.85. tenc 
AFOR HIS DICHTERLIEBE Schumann the 
selected sixteen poems from here and there§ lY ® 
in Heine’s Buch der Lieder, binding them to-§ bas 
gether with the devices of Romantic music first 
and the unity of his own genius. The cycle heil 
tells its story in a series of moods — a story the 
without narrative, but one that everyone§ S™ 
can understand. Poet’s love, yes; but love 2@5 
by no means confined to poets. The story Sch 
begins in May, with the young man’s fancy § ™® 
playing its appointed part; it runs the gamut J”! 
of emotions, through ecstasy and melancholy, §. '&“ 
disillusionment and bitterness, reminiscence, § 4U« 
revery and regret, until the poet’s final de- a 
cision to shut his poems up in an enormous I 
coffin and sink them into the sea — burying Jar 
therewith his love and his sorrow. It may be § 
that Schumann has written greater individual | W& 


songs than any of these sixteen — though P® 
that is an open question — but taken together J '"t 
in their proper sequence, the lieder that com- “n 
prise the Dichlerliebe form one of the un-f 4" 
challengeable masterpieces of music. fou 


Just as the songs have something te say tof 2° 
every one of us, so there is latitude in them Di 
to allow for varying interpretations. Any] ‘! 
doubts on this score may be settled by the} W* 
growing list of contrasting recordings. We] VY! 
had the cycle first from Thom Denijs and an 
anonymous pianist (HMV D 2062-64, with- th 
drawn), later from Charles Panzera and Alfred | @" 
Cortot (Victor M-386) and Gerhard Hiisch Se 
and Hanns Udo Miiller (HMV DB 2940-42, vo 
withdrawn), from Lotte Lehmann and Bruno m 
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Walter (Columbia M-486) and from Aksel 
Schiotz and Gerald Moore (HMV DB 6270- 
72). More recently it has been recorded by 
Paul Sandoz (HMV DB_ 10037-39) and 
Suzanne “Danco (London LPS 23) but my 


efforts to hear these 








versions have not as yet 
been successful. And now Mack Harrell and 
George Reeves. 

Over the past few years Mr. Harrell has 
been building himself a reputation as one of 
the few considerable lieder singers of his gen- 
eration. 
sense of style; he takes his art seriously. 


He has voice, musicianship and a 
All 
this is apparent in his first independent re- 
cording (he has previously been heard in the 
Fauré Requiem and Bach’s 78th cantata). 
He is happiest in the bigger and stormier of 
Schumann’s songs, and though his conception 
bthroughout is musically and artistically sound, 
his inclination is toward virility rather than 
tenderness. This is largely due, I think, 
the openness of his vocal production, especial- 
Strangely enough, he 
has a moment or two of uncertainty — the 
first unaccompanied note of Im Rhein, 
heiligen Strome and one of the repetitions of 


to 
ly in the broad vowels. 
im 


the words Ich grolle nicht. He makes some 
striking effects with the text Und’s Wort 
hab’ ich vergessen and Zerfliesst’s wie eitel 
Schaum and he builds up the final song 
as in Ich grolle 
The 


recorded balance is quite good, but the repro- 


magnificently. Sometimes, 


nicht, it seems to me he gives too much. 
duced sound of Mr. Reeves’ piano is shallow 
and tinny. 

' Reviewing the Panzéra set in these pages, 

1938, I hailed it as the best of the 
three then existing recordings. Denijs I found 


January, 


weakly reproduced and musically not im- 


peccable; Hiisch struck me as too robust, his 


intonation imperfect. “He has,”’ I concluded, 


“‘much better things to his credit.””. In Febru- 
1942, Lotte 


found much to admire in her singing, 


Lehmann, | 
but did 
not feel “that she has truly brought us the 
Dichtlerliebe. 
tenderness, of bitterness and resignation, 


ary considering 


The combination of virility and 
that 
we can find in the singing of Panzéra in his 


Victor album, are not here. . .” 
Therefore, considering only the sets I know, 


Harrell 


and Schiotz, and I would give top honors to 


1e choice narrows itself to Panzéra, 
tk 1 tself to Panzér 


Schiotz. Equipped by nature with the ideal 
voice for the music, his singing is always 


musically and stylistically right, with a mea- 


1950 


August, 











- 
sure of distinction added. But Panzéra has a 
certain warmth and lyricism altogether his 
own, and Harrell is by no means to be dis- 
missed. The well-appointed lieder collection 
will include all three. 

The set is provided with notes, but 
texts or translations. If interest in 
songs is to grow, some help should be given 
the listener. After all, the meaning of each 
song is to be sought in the poem, and no 
amount of helpful analysis and descriptive 
writing will quite take its place. —P.L.M. 


no 
such 
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LEHMANN! SUPERVIA! TAUBER! LILI KRAUS! 
PAGLIUGHI! Ten thousand brand new Parlo- 
phones, some at auction, others at discounts up to 
70%!! Also rarities by Gerhardt, Schumann, Schlus- 
nus, Husch, Schiotz, 2327 Arthure St., Los 
sagen 65, Calif. 


6,000 all different, 
treial discs. 





etc. 
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160 catalogs. Monthly auction lis 





E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson St., San Francisco 
Calif. 
GREAT VOCAL RECORDS from Collectors’ 
items to just good * “listening” large, varied stock. 


state WAN’ Write 


rs or visit RECORD 
TORS SE RVIC E, 
mB. ¥. 


502 East 88 St., New 


Please 
COLLEC 
York 28, 


YOU NAME THE PRICE, 
gories sold and bought. Send want or disposal list 
with your price offered or asked on each item. 
Resuming in the Autumn our list a’ Ri re Vocals. 
F. Clemens, Box 205, Baldwin Park, lif. (When 

in Los Angeles visit The Music Den, b13 2 ‘So. Hill St. 


Rare Records, in all cate- 








WANTED: Out-of-print vocal opereatta by Victor 
First Nighters, Dennis King, Marion Clare, etc., in 
A-1 condition. Pay well for items wanted in collec- 
tion. Inman, 8 Garrison St., Boston, Mass 


FINE OLD RECORDINGS: Rare and Obsolete se- 
lections, ag and double-faced. Write for sales 
lists. Delano, 349 Lindenwold, Aaahier, Pa. 


RARE COLLECTORS RECORDINGS — Transcrip- 
tion Series eyeetel pressings made exclusively for 
my distribution): ‘ARUSO: Luna Fedel (Tosti) 
(never released in i U.S.A. and only on single-face 
disc in England 1902 Milano G&T Matrix) 
coupled with Hantise d’amour (Szulc), 10” Dise 
V.A.9, $2.85; ARNOLDSON: Mignon—Connais-tu 
le pays? (Berlin 1906 G&T Matrix) coupled with 
BONINSEGNA: D’amor sull’ al rosee from Trovatore 
(1904 G&T Milano), 10” dise V.A.10, $2.85; Me- 
CORMACK: Joseph—-Champs paternals (Mehul), 
coupled with Prize Song from The Mastersingers 
ag agner) (pre sssed from original matrices), 12’ disc 

.B.7, $3.85; DONALDA: Boheme—Mi chiamano 
Mtns (Puccini) (1907 London G&T Matrix) coupled 
with BORONAT: The oe = ff) (1908 
Milano Matrix), 12” Dise V.B.10, $3.85; Available 
only from ADDISON FOSTER. 1226 Montgomery 
Ave., Narberth, Pa 
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SPTKAUSS: Der Rosenkavalier Presenta- 
tion of the silver rose (Act II); Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf (soprano) and Irmgard 
Seefried (soprano) with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; and Finale (Act 
11); Ludwig Weber (basso) and Dagmar 
Hermann (contralto) with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Otto Ackermann. Columbia 10” LP 
2126, $3.85. 


ATHE “PRESENTATION SCENE” 1S 
GIVEN HERE complete and uninterrupted 
from Sophie’s words ‘“Herrgott im Himmel!” 
just before Octavian’s entrance, through the 
chaperoned interview. Miss Schwarzkopf 
and Miss Seefried, like every other pair who 
will ever record this scene, are at a disadvan- 
tage in following the classic Schumann- 
Olszewska performance (Victor M-196), but 
they come through the ordeal with flying 
colors. For the ideal | should say that their 
two bright lyric voices are too similar — one 
who does not know the score might have some 
difficulty visualizing boy-meets-girl in their 
tonally lovely singing. We have come to 
expect a real mezzo for Octavian — Margarete 
Ober was the first in the part at the Metro- 
politan, and in our times Olszewska, Thorborg 
and Stevens have carried on the tradition. 
Miss Schwarzkopf is very nearly the perfect 
Sophie, and she sings with real distinction if 
without quite the complete steadiness, the 
tonal radiance and the rapture we can still 
hear in the Schumann recording. Mechan- 
ically, of course, there is no comparison, 
though the LP disc does not have the quietest 
of surfaces. In the second scene it is good to 
hear a Baron Ochs with a genuine and un- 
spent voice, a fine big resonant basso. And 
if Ludwig Weber is not so unctious as Richard 
Mayr in the Victor set, he does become a 
character and a well-drawn one. The name 
of the conductor is omitted from the first 
side: it might better have been the second, 
for the orchestral playing here could have 
been improved. Both sides contain portions 
of the score not included in the Victor album. 


P.L.M. 


WOLF: Auf einer Wanderung; Verschwiegene 
Liebe; Verschling der Abgrund; Um Mint- 
lernacht; Cophtisches Lied No. 2; Elfenlied; 
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Schlafendes Jesuskind; Auf dem gr 
Balkon; Blanche Thebom (mezz. 
prano) and William Hughes (pian 
RCA Victor set WDM-1380, three 7” dis 
$3.85. 


AMISS THEBOM HAS CHOSEN a 
rounded group of Wolf songs for this set, a 
a whole cross-section of the composer’s wot 
is thus restored to the catalogue. Auf « 
Wanderung, Um Mitternacht, Elfenlied 
Schlafendes Jesuskind are from the Moi 
songs, Verschwiegene Liebe from the Eiche 
dorf collection, Cophtisches Lied from Goet 
Verschling der Abgrund from the Italienis 
Liederbuch and Auf dem griinen Balkon f 
the Spanisches. The artist has come : 
distance since she made her Schumann s 
album (Victor MO-1187) a couple of ye 
ago; the singing is more assured and h 
better sense of style. However, she stil 
mains essentially an opera singer, and 1 
in the bigger lieder that she sounds her be 
fuf einer Wanderung is in this class, 
exuberant song of exploration in which *’ 
poet tells of hiking through a charming li 
village and losing his heart to it. Theb 
lavishes her fullest tones upon this piece, 
the fine playing of Mr. Hughes is a dis 
asset. Verschwiegene Liebe, a quiet son 
nocturnal love, falls short of this accomplis 
ment here is a suggestion of the old flutter 
tone, and a general lack of essential pois 
Verschling der Abgrund is a big and bit 
lover’s curse, and here again the drama cor 
to life. Um Mitternacht, on the other ha 
needs endless reserve and a note of calm th. 
Miss Thebom does not capture. Her Elfei 
lied, with its German pun making eleven 
o'clock the hour for the elves, comes through 
a bit heavily, and Schlafendes Jesuskir 
Morike’s meditation on a painting by Alban 


is not communicated directly enough. Bu 


the philosophical Cophtisches Lied is eloquent- 
ly delivered, and Auf dem griinen Balkon 
charming, though it could be talked a little 
more. I was disappointed that the notes 
furnished with the set do not give the text 
or translations, but just a few descriptiv: 
words in each case. This is poor business. 
To those who do not own the Wolf Soc? 
recordings the set is commended but ev. 
died-in-the-wool Wolfians are likely to wa 
it. -P.L. 
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RECORD BUYER'S GUIDE 


Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 


New York City 


HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 


ELAINE MUSIC SHOP, 
9 East 44 St. 


“MORTIMER H. FOGEL 
92 Liberty Street 











HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St. 
LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 








~ N.Y. BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn 


Cincinnati, 


25 Flatbush Ave. 





RABSON'S RECORD: SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





Tucson, Arizona 


GRABE ELECTRIC CO. 
26 East Congress 





Berkeley, Calif. 


ART MUSIC COMPANY 
2400 Telegraph Ave. 





Los Angeles, California 


BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 


THE RECORD SHOP 
14 Tillman Place 





~~ CALIFORNIA MUSIC HOUSE 
1560 California Street 





SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Suter Street 





New Haven, Conn. 


DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 





Washington, D. C. 


THE RECORD LOFT 
814 - 17th St., N.W 





Chicago, Illinois 


LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 





Baltimore, Maryland 


THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc 
181 Tremont Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street _ - 
St. Louis, Missouri 
AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
San 1094 Olive Street 
Rochester, New York 
THE RECORD SHOP 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm_ 
Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALNUT MUSIC SHOP 
1118 Walnut Street 
H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
630 North Broadway 
Charleston, W. Va. 


GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 
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Send stamps or money order 


Write for prices of back copies still in print. 








tt ” Sua oh Record 


ONCELLO AND 
, 8S (Edward Elgar) 
ello, THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
: » EDUARD VAN BEINUM. 


1bP-169 — $5.95 — 12” Red Label Record 
FRANCESCA DA RIMINI (Tchaikovsky) 


Pentosia, after Dante) L'orchestre de la société du conservatoive 
de Paris; Conductor: ENRIQUE JORDA. 


CLASSICAL SYMPHONY OP. 25 (Prokofieft) 
L’orchestre de le société du consetvatoire de Paris; Conductor: 
CHARLES MUNCH. 

LLP-202 — $5.95 — 10° Red Lobel Record 

PIANO QUINTET IN A MAJOR, OP. 81 
(Dvorak) 

THE CHIG! QUINTET 

LPS-206 — $4.95 — 10" Red Label Record 

CONCERTO GROSSO IN G MAJOR, No. 1 
OP. 6 (Handel) 


CONCERTO GROSSO IN F MAJOR, No. 2 
OP. 6 (Handel) 
THE BOYD NEEL ORCHESTRA Js 


Ff 11P-225 — $5.95 — 10” Red Label Record 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT x 
Overture—"The Barber Of Seville’; Barcarelle from “The Toles 
Of Hoffman”; Procludivm; Valse Wiste: Suite “La Source”; In- 
fermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticane’”; Overture—"The Merry 
Wives Of Windsor’ 
i" ORCHESTRE DELA SUISSE ROMANDE; Conductor: VICTOR OLOF. 
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